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Sanatorium  (SahrnHa.    AoirnnnarkH 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising-  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill.  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy.  White  Face.  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  be6t 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Post  Office,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY  MBDICAL  STAFF 


Our  Adviiory   Medical  Staff  is  composed  of 

Martin  Burke,  Constantine  Maguire,  Alexander  A.  Smith.  Francis  J-  Quinlan.  John  E. 
McMannis.  D.  Mason.  Z.  H.  Ethier,  Lawrence  F.  Flick  J.  J,  .Shefl,  J.  J,  Walsh,  3  A.  Knopf. 
Macdonald,  C.  J.  Tyson.  ,      •  \    '.   \    «  '  .'    " 


Stillwell.    V\m. 
J.    J.    Burke.    R. 


RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 
H.  J.    Blankemeyer,   M.  D. 


'assistant  resident  physician 
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An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
People,  published  during  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of 
September  and  continuing  for  forty 
weeks,  until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 


FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 

Single  Subscriptions  $1.00  a  Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  SUNDAY  COMPANION  PUB.  CO. 

256  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE 

INN 

PINE  &  CORBETT,  Props. 

The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  Rooms, 
.30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
$2.50  per  day  and  up. 

Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc, 
on  application 

SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


"Leonard's" 

offers  you  a  service  that 
will  make  your   shopping 
easy   and    pleasant — over 
our  counters  or  through 

A.  FORTUNE  &  CO. 

Dealer*  in 

Furniture,    Bedding,     Carpets, 

our  MailOrderDepartment, 
anything,  everything  you 
want  for  outdoors  or  in- 
doors. 

Have  Our  Catalogue  Convenient 

Tapestries,  Window  Shades,  etc. 

W.  G.  Leonard  &  Go. 

Dept.  17,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y, 

Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y 
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Boarding  School  for  Young  Girls  in 
the  Adirondacks 


%l  lobn'8  BcaOemp 

PLATTSBURGH  NEW  YORK 


Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 

College  Preparatory,  Academic  and  Primary  Departments, 
accredited  to  the  State  Board  of  Regents. 

Exceptional  advantages  are  afforded  those  who  desire  to 
devote  their  time  principally  to  a  Business  Course,  to  Music, 
or  Art. 

Situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  near  the  Catho- 
lic Summer  School  Grounds. 

Board  and  Tuition  $400.00 


For  additional  particulars,  write  for  prospectus 
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NEW  HARTFORD  KNITTING  CO. 


Children's  Knitted  Waists  and 
Ribbed  Underwear 


CAPRON,  N.  Y. 


COMPLIMENTS 

UNITED  WASTE  MFG.  CO, 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DWIGHT  DIVINE  &  SONS 

Proprietors  of  Ulster  Knife  Company 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Fine  Pocket  Cutlery 

ELLENVILLE  NEW  YORK 

G.  KATTERMANN,  Inc. 

SILK  MANUFACTURER 

CANAL  ST.  Near  PASSAIC  ST. 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

ELMER    MABIE 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

MONUMENTS  AND  CEMETERY  MEMORIALS 
IN  GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

521-523  Hudson  St.  Phone  Connection  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Compliments 

The  Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

TICONDEROGA,  N.  Y+- 
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Geo.  F.  Troutwine  &  Sons  Co. 
Shoe  Leather  Manufacturers 

MAT,  KID,  KANGAROO  AND  CALF  SKINS  A  SPECIALTY 
In    Russet    and    Black    Finishes 

GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

MALONE  PAPER  CO. 

MALONE  NEW  YORK 

Cahill  Bros.  Bread  and  Biscuit  Co. 
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PERFECTION  BREAD  AND  ASSORTED  CRACKERS 

United   States  Food   Administration   License   Number   00ll92    B 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

BEECH-NUT 

"Foods  of  Finest  Flavor" 
Pure,  wholesome  and  full  of  flavor  —  preferred  by  discriminating- 
people  who  love  "good  things  to  eat." 

Beech-Nut  Packing  Co. 

CANAJOHARIE,  N.  Y. 


AD  VER  77 SEMEN  TS. 


Compliments 

FREDERICK  C.  CRANE 

DALTON  MASS. 

INTERNATIONAL  ICE  CREAM  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers    of 

INTERNATIONAL  ICE  CREAM 
Sweet  Milk  Condensed  Milk 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


Gloversville  Knitting  Co. 
Gloves,  Mittens  and  Novelties 

GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


James   Rogers  George    Chahoon  J.   Monroe    Sheffield 

President  Vice-President  Secretary 
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From  a  Friend  in  Rome,  New  York 


VOL.    XVIII.  NO.    1 


Forest  Leaves. 

A    Quarterly    Magazine. 


ONE    DOLLAR    A    YEAR. 


Come  With  Me  Into  the  Wilderness  and  Rest. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER,   1922 


Published  bt  the 

SANATORIUM  GABRIELS 

GABRIELS,  X.  T. 
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RIGHT  REV.  JOSEPH  HENRY  CONROY 


Forest  Leaves, 

VOL.   XVIII.        SPRING  AND  SUMMER    1922       NO.    1 

Installation  of  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Conroy 

On  January  18,  1922,  amid  solemn  and  impressive  cere- 
monies, Right  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Conroy,  D.  D.,  was  formally 
installed  as  third  Bishop  of  Ogdensburg.  It  was  a  day  of  joy 
to  Priests,  Sisters  and  patients  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels,  all  of 
whom  have  experienced  so  often  the  fatherly  kindness  of  our 
beloved  Bishop  who  by  word  and  act  has  shown  his  affection  for 
this  home  amid  the  mountains. 

FOREST  LEAVES  had  gone  to  press  before  the  Installation 
but  through  the  pages  of  this  issue  Sanatorium  Gabriels  wishes 
to  express  its  congratulations  and  prayerful  joy.  Ad  multos 
annos. 


To  Our  Bishop 

From  Sisters  of  Mercy 

There  came  in  youth's  first  flush  unto  thy  heart, 

The  Master's  whispered  summons,  "Follow  Me"- 

Above  earth's  clamorous  voices,  loud  to  thee, 

And  clear,  that  gentle  tone ;  it  led  apart 

By  rugged  heights  to  where  the  Master's  heart 

Was  waiting  for  thy  choice  so  lovingly, — 

A  choice  that  prized  the  Cross  of  Calvary 

Above  all  treasures  that  earth  could  impart. 

As  once  of  Peter  in  the  days  of  old, 

He  asks  today  a  proof  of  greater  love, 

He  gives  this  little  flock  into  thy  care 

And  makes  of  thee  the  shepherd  of  the  fold, 

While  from  thy  inmost  soul,  is  borne  above 

Thy  answer  wafted  on  the  wings  of  prayer. 

Gabriels,  January,  1922. 
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The  Isle  of  Apple  Blossoms 

By  John  Talbot  Smith 

(From  The  Ave  Maria  Press) 

BOUT  six  o'clock  Jerome  drew  his  canoe  upon  the 
beach  and  prepared  to  camp  for  the  night.  Usually 
he  travelled  until  nearly  dark,  finding  it  pleasant  to 
light  his  fire  in  the  gathering  darkness,  and  hear  the 
coffee-pot  sputtering  while  he  put  up  his  tent  and 
made  things  tight  for  the  evening.  The  big  cross 
standing  out  boldly  on  this  point  of  land  had  caught 
his  eye  like  a  good  omen.  He  saw  that  original 
people  lived  here,  worth  while  knowing,  who  had 
some  belief  and  tried  to  express  it.  He  had  travelled  for  days 
among  healthy,  generous  "cattle,"  who  never  spoke  a  prayer 
from  birth  to  death,  being  lower  than  savages  in  that  respect. 
This  tall,  rude  cross  indicated  people  of  faith  as  well  as  intelli- 
gence and  courage.  He  hoped  to  spend  the  evening  with  them, 
and  learn  the  reason  for  this  emblem.  The  place  was  holy 
ground ;  for  around  the  cross  in  a  large  circle  stood  the  Stations 
of  the  Cross,  fixed  in  box  frames,  upheld  by  wooden  posts;  a 
little  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mother — painted  wood  enclosing  a 
painted  statue — had  the  place  of  honor  near  the  first  Station; 
and  beside  it  was  a  well,  from  which  Jerome  drank  in  a  tin  cup 
very  sweet  water.  The  whole  space  resembled  an  arena  hedged 
in  by  bushes,  quite  open  to  the  lake  breezes,  but  backed  by  a 
thick  grove  in  which  stood  a  farmhouse.  The  land  rose  behind 
the  house  like  a  stage  scene. 

A  native  ambled  down  to  his  camping-place  just  outside  the 
holy  circle,  greeted  Jerome  briefly,  and  watched  him  light  the 
fire,  fix  the  water-pot,  put  up  the  tent,  and  get  out  his  supplies. 
He  seemed  a  very  old  man  and  somewhat  reticent.  When  the 
last  peg  had  been  driven  in  he  asked: 
"Goin'  to  camp  out  here  long?" 
"A  day  or  two  maybe." 

"I  was  jes'  thinkin'  if  ye  meant  to  stay  long,  puttin'  a  tent 
in  this  open  space,  a  good  south  wind  might  come  along  about 
two  a.  m.  an'  blow  you  an'  the  hull  shootin'  match  to  bung-gum." 
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Jerome  took  a  fit  of  laughing  at  this,  which  made  the  old 
man  uneasy. 

"What  ye  laughin'  at?" 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before  I  got  the  tent  all  fixed?" 
he  replied.  "Just  like  you  old  duffers  with  nothing  to  do  but  talk 
to  be  mighty  sparing  of  it.  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  stay  long,  and 
I  happen  to  know  enough  to  keep  out  of  a  south  wind.  Any- 
way there's  an  east  wind  tonight.  What's  the  meaning  of  this 
cross  here?" 

"I  think  we'll  hev  some  rain  tomorrer.  This  cross?  Father 
Antwine  put  it  there;  he's  the  priest  up  to  the  Corners, — mebbe 
you  know  him?  No?  Right  smart  man.  There  useter  be  an 
old  fort  on  this  spot, — a  French  fort;  think  it  was  called  Fort 
St.  Anne.  Yes,  siree,  a  real  fort,  by  gum!  Father  Antwine  is 
French,  real  French,  an'  he  put  up  the  cross  and  them  Stations 
jes'  to  keep  it  in  mind.  An'  he  brings  the  people  here  in 
summer  time  to  pray  an'  picnic.    They  do  have  real  good  times." 

"Have  a  little  coffee  and  a  sandwich,  grandpa?" 

"No,  thankee !  Done  eatin'  long  ago.  But,  if  ye  don't  mind, 
I  see  ye  have  some  New  York  papers  there.  I'm  jes'  dyin'  to  git 
a  look  at  'em." 

"Take  them  all,  and  welcome.  And  here's  a  cigar  to  go 
with  them.     Light  up  and  be  happy,  old  man." 

They  sat  and  smoked  beside  the  pleasant  fire,  and  the  oldest 
inhabitant  revelled  in  his  happiness.  Jerome  at  intervals  learned 
all  about  Father  Antoine  Kerlidou, — his  sayings  and  doings,  his 
successes  and  failures,  his  hopes  and  his  dreams,  and  in  particu- 
lar his  plan  to  build  a  shrine  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  honor 
of  St.  Anne  on  the  place  where  the  old  French  fort  stood  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  where  the  first  Mass  was  offered  in 
Vermont.  The  June  twilight  fell  softly  on  the  wonderful  scene, 
all  celestial  color  and  peace.  There  was  nothing  striking  in  the 
scenery,  nothing  bold.  The  opposite  shore  showed  like  a  green 
ribbon  under  the  sunset,  and  the  water  of  Lake  Champlain  lay 
like  a  polished  shield  under  the  blue  sky.  That  was  all ;  but,  oh ! 
the  delicacy,  clearness,  firmness  of  the  blending  colors!  It  gave 
Jerome  almost  a  feeling  of  pain,  like  exquisite  music,  which  fades 
before  the  grasp  of  the  soul  to  retain  it. 
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"The  fust  thing  that  ketches  me,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
fussed  with  the  newspapers,  "is  what  they  hev  to  say  about  the 
Pope  o'  Rome,  Leo  Thirteen.  Say,  isn't  he  a  great  man?  I  jes' 
never  git  tired  readin'  about  him.  If  I  knew  him  pussonally,  I'd 
jine  his  church  on  the  spot." 

Jerome  left  him  in  charge  of  the  camp  while  he  sauntered 
off  to  the  village,  known  as  the  Corners.  A  road  led  up  the  hill 
back  of  the  farmhouse,  and  went  straight  east  to  the  village, 
amid  continuous  orchards  from  which  came  the  odor  of  apple 
blossoms.  The  east  wind  had  borne  that  strong  perfume  down 
to  the  camp,  where  he  had  sniffed  it  a  long  time  without  know- 
ing just  what  caused  it.  It  was  too  dark  now  to  distinguish 
colors.  Lights  began  to  gleam  in  the  scattered  houses,  and  dogs 
barked  at  him  as  he  walked  along. 

The  Corners  proved  to  be  a  straggling,  accidental,  unformed 
settlement,  with  the  post  office  as  the  center  of  energy,  and  the 
two  churches  as  the  points  of  interest.  Jerome  asked  for  letters  in 
a  loud  voice,  just  to  start  the  loungers  into  a  show  of  interest,  and 
then  began  to  put  questions  about  his  camping-place  and  the 
old  man  left  in  charge;  and  he  filled  curiosity  to  the  brim  by  a 
description  of  his  trip  along  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  from 
Whitehall.  The  conversation  became  so  loud  and  vivacious  that 
a  score  of  boys  and  men  gathered  to  share  in  the  fun.  No  one 
had  known  that  a  stranger  was  in  town.  He  kept  the  exchange 
of  story  and  joke  going  until  a  bell  rang,  when  he  treated  the 
crowd  to  store  cigars  and  candy,  and  promised  to  call  the  next 
night  for  a  discussion  on  the  politics  of  the  metropolis. 

"Jes'  as  good  as  a  show,"  he  heard  one  boy  say  to  another 
as  he  passed  out. 

The  bell  still  rang  in  a  persistent  way,  much  too  loud  and 
familiar  for  the  little  street,  but  decorous  enough  a  mile  away. 
The  people  interested  had  to  come  a  mile  to  their  simple  devo- 
tions. Jerome  took  his  place  in  the  little  church,  as  much  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  priest  and  people  in  this  forlorn  region  as 
for  prayer.  The  seats  were  movable  benches  with  skeleton 
backs.  A  hundred  persons  might  have  filled  the  space,  fully 
half  of  the  auditorium  being  devoted  to  the  sanctuary,  which 
had  a  rude,  distinctive  beauty  from  its  adornment.     While  the 
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rest  of  the  church  seemed  just  plain  wood  and  common  plaster, 
this  space  had  been  covered  with  Georgia  pine,  polished  and 
varnished  so  that  it  shone.  The  walls,  floor,  and  altar  were  all 
of  this  wood.  Just  where  it  ended  in  the  common  plaster,  the 
architect  had  placed  a  plinth,  from  which  four  pillars  dropped 
to  the  floor.  The  altar,  lighted  by  twenty  candles  for  Benedic- 
tion and  ornamented  with  flowers  and  linens,  was  the  center  of 
light  and  beauty  in  the  poor,  faded,  dusty  place.  Four  boys 
assisted  the  priest,  and  voices  in  the  darkest  corner  with  the  aid 
of  an  organ  sang  the  hymns. 

Jerome  saw  that  Father  Antoine  Kerlidou  belonged  to  the 
Breton  race,  having  a  face  as  simple  as  a  peasant's  and  as  strong 
as  a  rock,  with  bright  eyes  and  high  cheek-bones.  He  called  on 
him  after  the  devotions  ended,  sending  in  his  card  with  due  cere- 
mony, so  as  to  avoid  the  faintest  trace  of  that  condescension 
peculiar  to  metropolitan  tourists  visiting  a  wilderness  priest.  In 
most  formal  tones  he  expressed  the  hope  that  his  visit  was  not 
an  intrusion,  and  that  confession  and  Communion  in  the  morning 
would  not  embarrass  Monsieur  le  Cure.  Then  he  returned  to 
camp  with  a  feeling  that  he  had  met  the  man  who  would  listen 
to  him  long  enough  to  help  him,  and  who  might  by  the  very 
dullness  of  his  life  find  his  woes  interesting. 

The  oldest  inhabitant  still  sat  by  the  fire  and  smoked,  and 
Jerome  told  him  all  that  was  said  about  him  at  the  post  office, 
which  sent  him  home  with  more  ".linger"  in  his  temper  than  he 
had  felt  for  years.  The  camper  went  to  his  bed  laughing.  He 
had  been  cruel,  but  a  third  cigar  soothed  the  old  man,  who 
would  have  his  revenge  on  the  critics  of  the  post  office  the  next 
day. 

All  night  long  the  camper  heard  in  his  sleep  the  gurgling 
of  the  little  waves  on  the  beach  outside  his  tent,  and  in  his  dreams 
there  came  the  odor  of  apple  blossoms.  Awaking  once  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  he  saw  without  stirring  the  clear  stars  in 
the  peerless  blue,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  a  procession  of 
lumber  boats  twinkling  with  watch-lights  and  hauled  along  by 
a  puffing  tug.  Ah,  what  comfort  and  peace,  if  only  the  beating 
heart  could  feel  them!  In  the  morning  the  south  wind  blew 
lightly  and  did  wonderful  things  along  the  road  to  the  Corners. 
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Never  in  his  life  had  he  seen  anything  just  like  it.  Apple  or- 
chards lined  the  road,  and  the  wind  shook  a  million  pink  and 
white  blossoms  on  the  rough  earth,  making  a  carpet  fit  for  King 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  The  delicious  perfume  filled  the  air. 
For  miles  Jerome  saw  nothing  but  pink  orchards,  scattered  so 
far  as  to  give  the  island  the  form  and  color  of  a  pink  cloud  at  the 
gates  of  dawn.  The  lake  sparkled  in  the  morning  sun,  and  far- 
off  mountains  marked  the  golden  horizon. 

Father  Antoine  invited  Jerome  to  breakfast  after  Mass,  and 
smiled  at  his  enthusiasm  over  the  island  scent.  He  presented 
him  with  a  plate  of  delicious  apples. 

"Their  flavor  is  peculiar  to  this  island,"  he  said,  "and  will 
give  you  a  hint  of  the  pride  of  Isle  Lamotte,  the  little  autumn 
apple  known  as  La  Fameuse.  It  does  not  pass  through  the  winter 
like  this  sturdier  fellow.  Its  flavor  is  wonderful.  Let  me  tell 
you  a  story  about  it.  A  Canadian  gentleman  sent  a  box  of  La 
Fameuse  to  a  friend  in  France.  The  friend  served  them  thought- 
lessly one  day  to  a  visitor,  famous  gourmet,  who  when  he  had 
tasted  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  declaring  that  he  had  never  thought 
to  encounter  a  new  flavor  again.  The  host  ordered  a  barrel  from 
Quebec  the  next  autumn,  and  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  famous 
Papal  soldier,  General  de  Charette,  surrounded  by  the  gourmet 
and  his  distinguished  fellows,  served  the  apples  in  gold  tissue- 
paper.  They  all  declared  La  Fameuse  the  most  perfect  apple  in 
the  world." 

"How  delightful!"  murmured  Jerome. 

They  sat  in  a  small  room  (for  the  house  was  not  large),  be- 
tween a  kitchen  and  a  parlor.  An  old  woman  opened  the 
kitchen  door  now  and  then,  at  the  tinkle  of  a  little  bell,  to  serve 
the  guest,  about  whom  she  felt  very  nervous.  In  the  parlor 
were  four  benches  like  those  in  the  church. 

"We  have  catechism  class  in  there,"  said  father  Antoine. 

"It  must  be  exhilarating,"  commented  Jerome. 

"Children  have  the  joy  of  heaven  and  earth  in  them,"  said 
the  priest,  with  something  like  reproof  in  his  tone.  "Now  we 
shall  adjourn  to  my  study,"  he  observed,  after  they  had  finished 
their  coffee. 
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Jerome  offered  him  a  choice  Perfecto,  and  followed  him, 
Avondering  in  what  part  of  the  small  house  a  study  could  be 
found.  A  stair,  so  small  that  an  inch  less  of  space  would  have 
made  it  a  chimney  stepladder,  led  them  to  a  tiny  hall  two  feet 
wide  and  eight  feet  long.  On  one  side  of  the  hall  Jerome  saw  a 
very  small  bedroom,  on  the  other  the  study,  which  had  a  desk 
near  a  window,  books  wherever  they  could  find  a  footing,  and 
two  chairs.  A  pipe  from  the  stove  in  the  dining-room  heated 
the  small  room  in  winter. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?     Is  it  not  cosy?" 

"It  is  a  fine  illustration  of  how  little  we  need  in  this  world." 

"Ah,  you  have  hit  it,  Mr.  Lavelle !  And  I  see  by  the  remark, 
along  with  other  things  (if  you  will  pardon  me  for  mentioning 
them),  that  you  are  not  happy." 

"It  is  no  secret,  Father;  and  my  friends  can  tell  you  the 
reason." 

"But  I  shall  ask  you  instead." 

"I  am  what  is  called  in  the  world  a  failure." 

"And  in  what  have  you  failed?" 

"In  everything.     Do  I  not  look  like  it?" 

Father  Antoine  gazed  at  him  a  few  minutes  through  the 
perfumed  smoke  that  now  put  to  flight  the  odor  of  apple  blos- 
soms. He  saw  a  well-preserved  man  of  forty-five,  ruddy  in 
countenance,  with  shadows  around  his  soft  dark  eyes,  as  if 
weariness  had  overtaken  him;  his  hands  and  feet  lacked  ele- 
gance, being  too  large ;  his  figure  also  lacked  good  proportions, 
although  height  and  weight  were  beyond  the  average.  It  struck 
the  priest  that  nature  had  begun  to  fashion  something  strong 
and  shapely,  but  had  stopped  short  at  the  point  of  development 
and  forgotten  to  finish.  Jerome  on  Isle  Lamotte  looked  dis- 
tingue; in  a  crowd  on  Broadway  he  looked  like  the  crowd. 

Father  Antoine  said  candidly: 

"You  do  not  look  like  a  failure." 

"Of  course  I  am  not  a  tramp — " 

Pardon  me!  What  are  you  now,  what  do  you  possess,  what 
is  your  standing  in  your  own  community?  Failure  is  so  relative 
a  term." 
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"I  have  a  good  position  as  a  journalist  in  the  city;  I  have  a 
neat  income,  which  I  must  earn  by  steady  work,  say  three 
thousand  a  year.  It  enables  me  to  indulge  in  leisure  like  the 
present.  I  have  good  health,  a  few  friends  and  a  few  relatives — 
and  yet  I  have  failed.     I  am  called  a  failure." 

"Up  here  you  would  be  called  a  success,"  said  the  priest. 
"Perhaps  the  criticism  of  your  associates — " 

"Very  little  I  care  for  thac,"  Jerome  said,  with  a  gesture  of 
scorn.  "They  are  failures,  too.  I  am  a  failure,  and  it  has  sad- 
dened me  so  that  I  have  to  run  away  from  the  sight  of  it  in  the 
looks  and  remarks  of  the  people  around  me.  In  the  wilderness 
I  forget  it  and  get  courage  to  go  back  after  a  few  months  and 
take  up  the  grind  again." 

"In  the  opinion  of  your  friends  you  are  a  failure.  Very  well. 
In  what  have  you  failed?  Did  you  attempt  something  of  great 
importance,  which  collapsed  through  your  fault?  A  financial 
enterprise,  perhaps?" 

"Nothing  collapsed,"  Jerome  replied,  laughing.  "Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  express  it  would  be :  nothing  happened." 

"I  see.  Great  expectations  raised,  nothing  realized.  Quite 
common." 

"Oh,  quite!" 

"What  a  delicious  cigar!  We  never  meet  this  quality  in 
Vermont  except  by  mere  luck.  As  I  was  saying,  most  men  are 
failures  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  parents  or  their  own.  I  am 
such  a  failure.  Ah,  what  dreams  I  had  in  the  old  Breton  days! 
See  now  to  what  they  have  come:  the  Corners  on  Isle  Lamotte!" 

"You  stump  me  too  easily,"  said  Jerome.  "Just  remember 
that  you  are  the  priest  always,  and  the  priest  is  a  success  no  mat- 
ter what  the  present  form  of  his  external  fortune.  Even  the 
worldling  admits  that,  you  know,  while  declaring  that  you  can 
not  live  up  to  your  own  standard.  You  have  a  noble  mission ;  you 
have  the  love  and  devotion  of  your  own  people,  and  the  respect 
of  others.  Men  make  you  an  exception  always,  wThether  as  a 
martyr,  a  leader,  or  a  suspect.  But  we  unordained  men  have 
nothing  but  what  we  earn  or  receive  from  our  parents,  and  are 
without  honor  unless  we  achieve  some  distinction." 
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"Very  true,  and  yet  you  have  not  told  me  how  you  failed, 
in  what  your  failure  consists.  Shall  I  play  the  attorney  for  the 
defendant  and  cross-examine  the  accuser?  You  charge  Jerome 
Lavelle  with  having  failed.  I  am  convinced  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  has  won  great  success.  You  will  now  be  precise  in 
your  charges,  and  you  must  name  them  in  order." 

"Briefly,  then,  I  set  out  to  be  a  great  writer  thirty  years  ago, 
and  today  I  am  simply  a  literary  hack,  which  means  that  I  can 
do  any  kind  of  work  from  the  commonest  to  the  most  complex, 
get  well  paid  for  it,  and  nothing  more.  I  am  as  a  carpenter  to  an 
architect,  a  sign-painter  to  an  artist,  a  pianist  to  a  composer.  I 
wrote  novels  which  no  one  bought  and  the  critics  passed  by; 
essays  without  wit  and  style ;  dramas  which  acted  fairly  well  but 
earned  no  applause  and  no  money;  poems  which  were  paid  for 
but  not  considered  poetry.  The  exasperating  part  was  that  they 
came  within  an  inch  of  that  vitality  which  means  literature  and 
also  fame." 

"Just  like  your  person!"  the  priest  thought,  as  he  lookei  at 
the  unfinished  product  of  nature ;  and,  as  if  one  brain  acted  on 
the  other,  Jerome  remarked  after  a  parse : 

"I  have  often  thought  that  in  me  a  cogwheel  was  left  out 
that  should  be  in  the  machinery.  To  come  so  near  success  and 
miss  it !  What  saddens  me  most  is  the  fatuity  that  often  attacks 
me.  I  left  a  noble  place  on  a  magazine  to  write  plays  that  fell 
in  the  waste-basket.  I  made  money  and  threw  it  away.  I  made 
friends  and  lost  them  through  mere  imprudence.  I  gave  it  up 
at  last,  and  am  living  the  life  of  the  old  horse  for  whom  there  is 
nothing  more  but  the  bone-yard." 

"How  sad,  after  years  of  labor!  And  now  you  are  depress- 
ed, cynical,  worn  out;  there  is  neither  the  joy  of  life  nor  the  joy 
of  heaven  in  you.  My  friend,  you  have  made  blunders  indeed, 
of  which  you  are  aware,  and  you  are  paying  the  penalty;  but 
there  is  one  blunder  which  you  have  made,  of  which  you  are  not 
aware,  and  yet  it  is  the  greatest  of  all." 

"Ah,  then,  you  have  solved  my  case!"  Jerome  said,  with 
genial  cynicism.  "Perhaps,  too,  you  have  found  the  remedy  for 
my  ill,  and  I  shall  leave  the  isle  of  apple  blooms  cured?" 

"Who  knows?"  said  Father  Antoine.     "But,  now  that  our 
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cigars  are  finished,  let  us  set  forth  and  see  the  island  in  its  glory. 
Do  you  know  that  we  have  here  amid  the  apple  blossoms  a  tree 
that  once  flowered  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world?  Did  you 
ever  read  the  stories  of  John  Frederick  Smith  in  your  youth?" 

'They  were  my  delight,  but  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
author." 

"Come  and  see,  my  friend,"  said  the  priest,  as  he  led  the 
way. 


LINCOLN'S  STONE  AT  PETERSBURG,  ILL. 


The  Corners  looked  as  raw  in  the  light  of  the  June  sun  as 
beef  in  a  butcher's  shop.  Father  Antoine  gazed  at  his  house  and 
church  with  sad  eyes,  for  they  were  as  ugly  as  the  village. 

"Can  anything  ever  be  done  with  them?" 

"A  great  deal,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  thought  for  the 
matter. 

They  walked  down  the  road,  chatting  on 
drinking  in  the  perfume  of  the  fairy  orchards. 
Them,  and  their  feet  crushed  them;  for  the  south  wind  still  blew 
lightly,  and  had  set  up  a  family  mourning.  The  blossoms  were 
leaving  home  forever.     Presently  they  came  to  a  dark  wood,  in 


all    things,    and 
Blossoms  fell  on 
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the  center  of  which  stood  a  lonely  house.  On  the  veranda  sat  a 
sage  of  eighty  years,  with  silver  hair  and  flowing  beard,  dressed 
in  a  habit  of  black  velvet  and  wearing  a  velvet  skullcap.  He 
greeted  the  priest  and  his  companion  with  the  courtesy  and  the 
indifference  of  age,  and  accepted  the  compliments  of  Jerome  on 
the  stories  of  his  prime  without  pleasure. 

"I  had  my  day,"  he  said,  "and  here  I  sit  watching  the  apple 
blossoms  with  more  pleasure  than  I  have  in  reading  the  verses 
and  novels  of  my  youth.  I  chatted  with  Gregory  XVI.  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Vatican,  and  had  more  than  one  interview  with 
Pius  IX.  My  father,  as  a  member  of  the  deputation  which  bore 
to  Cardinal  Stuart,  the  Duke  of  York  (the  last  of  his  line),  the 
pension  granted  to  him  by  the  English  Government,  took  me 
with  him  to  Rome.  I  wrote  a  play  on  Wolsey  about  the  time 
Lytton's  'Richelieu'  set  all  the  managers  wild  to  present  an 
ecclesiastic  to  their  patrons.  Oh,  I  did  great  things!  We  all  did 
great  things;  but  I  have  forgotten  them,  and  I  thought  every- 
body else  had.  After  all,  it  takes  time  and  effort  to  extinguish 
even  those  who  are  willing  to  be  extinguished.  Do  you  know,, 
my  two  greatest  pleasures  are  watching  these  apple  blossoms 
in  spring  and  the  falling  snow  in  winter?" 

"It  is  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  find  you  here  in  this  wilder- 
ness," said  Jerome. 

"I  dare  say.  I  found  it  unexpected  myself.  Travelling  up 
Lake  Champlain  in  1874,  just  after  a  visit  to  my  friend  Robert 
Bonner  (you  know  Bonner  of  the  Ledger?  Most  people  know 
him  better  as  the  owner  of  Maud  S.),  I  met  a  boy  who  brought 
me  here.  I  wanted  a  quiet  place,  and  here  I  have  remained. 
I  may  go  back  home,  although  my  obituary  was  written  two 
years  ago.  The  little  irony  of  Fate  !  Just  one  life  stands  between 
me  and  a  respectable  fortune:  a  man  seven  years  older  than 
I.  Just  think  of  it!  And  he  will  outlive  me;  for  Fate  loves  little 
tricks  like  that.  Ah,  there's  a  cloud  of  the  pretty  blossoms  com- 
ing!" 

He  smiled  as  the  wind  bore  a  thousand  of  the  pink  and 
white  leaves  to  his  feet.  He  dismissed  his  visitors  with  a  courtly 
bow,  and  they  knew  that  he  straightway  forgot  their  visit. 
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"As  I  shall  be  when  I  am  old,"  murmured  Jerome  to  him- 
self; but  the  priest  heard  and  laughed.  "As  I  am  now,  you 
would  say,  perhaps,"  Jerome  added. 

"As  you  never  will  be,"  Father  Antoine  replied. 

He  spent  the  day  with  the  priest,  hearing  the  story  of  the 
poor  church,  of  the  labor  to  build  it,  of  the  work  in  the  sanctuary 
done  by  the  pastor's  hands  in  his  hours  of  leisure.  If  he  could 
but  bring  it  to  some  kind  of  completion, — paint  it,  touch  up  the 
house,  and  then  improve  the  grounds,  so  as  to  make  beautiful 
this  one  spot  devoted  to  God!  Jerome  considered  the  matter 
and  offered  himself  for  the  task,  as  he  could  paint,  do  carpenter 
work,  make  a  garden,  and  furnish  enough  money  to  buy  the 
necessary  material.  He  would  ask  in  return  only  such  help  as  a 
thoughtful  priest  might  be  inspired  to  give  him  in  his  depressed 
condition;  and  Father  Antoine  promised  in  all  simplicity  to  dis- 
pose his  soul  and  mind  to  resignation  and  peace. 

Jerome  had  a  jolly  time  of  it  for  a  month,  doing  much  more 
than  he  had  promised,  and  much  more  than  the  priest  knew  of 
until  long  after.  The  lively  chats  with  the  natives  in  the  post 
office  led  to  a  discussion  of  village  improvement.  As  the  church 
and  its  grounds  grew  in  beauty  under  the  skillful  work  of 
Jerome,  a  fever  of  improvement  seemed  to  seize  the  dwellers  on 
the  main  street.  Old  fences  were  turned  into  firewood,  grass- 
plots  were  trimmed,  bushes  and  trees  were  planted,  vines  were 
trained,  the  road  was  mended  and  cleaned  and  set  in  order. 
Even  the  poor,  encouraged  by  a  present  of  paint  and  a  few  dol- 
lars, contributed  their  mite.  In  a  month  the  Corners  looked  so 
pretty  that  a  score  of  wandering  tourists  remained  long  enough 
to  add  to  the  ready  cash  of  the  town,  and  the  post  office  hummed 
three  times  a  day  with  what  Jerome  called  metropolitan  enter- 
prise. The  parish  residence  had  taken  on  an  air  of  reticence, 
of  reserve,  of  shy  dignity,  where  before  it  seemed  to  have  fallen 
off  a  wagon  onto  its  lot.  On  the  simple  and  beautiful  lawn  the 
church  stood  transfigured,  polished  to  the  fingernail,  so  that 
Father  Antoine  could  not  keep  back  his  tears. 

"I  never  hoped  to  see  it  so  beautiful,  though  I  often  saw  it 
thus  in  my  dreams,"  he  said.  "And  yet  you  call  yourself  a 
failure,  Jerome!" 
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"Do  not  remind  me  of  what  I  forget  here,"  Jerome  replied, 
frowning. 

"But  I  have  something  to  show  you,  my  friend.  I  am  always 
saying:  'Come  and  see/    This  time  you  will  indeed  be  surprised." 

Jerome  smiled  at  the  sight  unveiled  to  him  in  the  corridor  of 
the  second  floor, — his  own  fifteen  volumes  of  second-class 
authorship, — stories,  dramas,  essays  and  poems,  at  which  he 
used  to  make  faces  before  he  consigned  them  to  the  limbo  in  the 
garret  at  home.  He  thought  Father  Antoine  had  ordered  them 
in  some  fashion,  just  to  show  his  esteem  for  him. 

"Poor  orphans!" 

"They  were  here  when  you  came,"  said  the  priest;  "and  I 
had  read  them  all  before  you  arrived.  I  do  not  agree  with  you 
that  you  are  a  failure.  Ah,  had  I  the  talent  to  produce  such 
books,  how  I  should  thank  God  to  give  Him  such  glory  in  the 
world,  and  to  be  of  such  use  to  Him!  I  read  these  books  during 
the  winters  of  the  past  two  years,  and  enjoyed  them,  never 
dreaming  that  I  should  receive  further  service  from  the  author. 
So  I  am  not  prejudiced.  You  think  you  have  failed.  Do  you 
know  how  many  lonely  souls  like  myself,  in  the  waste  places  of 
the  land,  have  had  pleasure,  sweet  thoughts,  good  resolutions, 
from  your  books?  No,  you  do  not.  Do  you  remember  that  I 
told  you  of  a  great  blunder, — the  greatest  which  you  had  com- 
mitted? It  is  just  this:  you  forgot  what  you  had  achieved,  in 
disgust  over  your  failure  to  achieve  the  impossible.  Because 
you  did  not  reach  the  height,  you  forgot  how  far  you  had  climbed. 
You  have  been  made  miserable  by  that  which  had  no  existence, 
when  you  could  have  been  very  happy  with  the  fruits  of  your 
labors.     There  is  your  blunder,  my  friend." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  Father  Antoine,"  Jerome  answered 
calmly. 

"You  want  me  to  convince  you,  I  see,"  continued  the  priest. 
"I  must  be  frank.  I  admit  that  your  talent  is  not  of  the  highest. 
But  is  that  your  fault?  You  have  given  up  good  work  because 
it  was  not  Dante's  or  Thackeray's.  Was  that  conscientious? 
What  threatens  to  ruin  you  is  ambition.  Because  you  could  not 
be  first  you  would  be  last — that  is,  nothing.  If  you  could  not 
serve  God  as  the  Archangel  Michael,  then  you  would  be  a  deaf- 
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mute  in  a  cellar.  You  would  hide  your  talent  in  a  napkin  and 
bury  it.  What  a  blunder!  What  sinful  pride!  What  wretched 
conceit!  You  are  like  a  man  who  throws  a  million  dollars  into 
the  sea  because  he  is  too  great  to  deal  with  less  than  two  mil- 
lions." 

And  at  that  Father  Antoine  burst  into  laughter  at  his  own 
figures  and  the  wrinkling  face  of  Jerome,  who  began  to  under- 
stand some  inexplicable  things  in  himself. 

"You  must  get  back  to  work  when  this  vacation  is  over,  and 
turn  your  talent  to  the  service  of  God,  and  of  man  also,  who 
needs  all  that  can  be  done  for  him.  When  you  have  forgotten 
your  ambition,  you  will  work  well.  One  man  works  on  the  sum- 
mit, another  lower  down,  a  third  midway,  a  fourth  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  a  fifth  in  the  plain, — the  eagle  in  the  sky  and 
the  worm  in  the  dark  earth;  and  God  rewards  all  alike,  with 
the  only  reward  worth  having — His  loving  care  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  service  rendered  and  the  duty  well  done.  You 
see  I  am  becoming  an  orator.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
analysis?" 

"I  do  not  see  all  that  you  see,"  answered  Jerome. 

"Must  I  cut  deeper,  then?  It  is  plain  that  your  mind  and 
body  are  of  common  mould,  but  your  soul  has  the  fineness  which 
they  lack.  It  has  urged  you  to  attempt  more  than  they  can  per- 
form. But  the  body  perishes,  and  the  mind  is  transformed,  so 
they  do  not  count.  For  the  soul  there  remains  the  great  success 
of  a  virtuous  life  here  and  an  eternal  life  hereafter.  Why  not 
be  content  with  this  success,  which  is  assured  to  every  man  that 
tries  for  it?  No  man  really  fails  who  keeps  it  in  view.  Did  you 
not  lose  sight  of  it?     For  the  conditions,  you  did  extremely  well." 

"The  mediocre  mind  and  the  deficient  body  directed  by  the 
ambitious  soul,"  said  Jerome,  thoughtfully.  "I  think  you  have 
opened  the  source  of  the  trouble,  Father  Antoine.  Ah,  that  one 
could  live  his  life  over  again!" 

"One  would  simply  be  the  same  fool  in  a  different  way,  my 
friend.  We  must  learn  by  our  blunders.  Pardon  me  for  being 
so  blunt,  but  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  see  the  facts,  and 
learn  resignation  to  the   inevitable.      You  have   done   so   much 
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good  that  it  grieves  me  to  see  you  ignorant  of  it,  and  without 
proper  appreciation  of  it." 

"I  thank  you!"  Jerome  answered. 

He  thought  it  over  that  night  by  the  glowing  camp-fire,  and 
arrived  headlong  at  the  conclusion  delicately  suggested  by  the 
priest.  He  had  not  really  failed.  Industry  and  devotion  and 
faith  and  character  had  produced  the  best  work  of  which  he 
was  capable.  His  mistake  lay  in  his  supposition  that  he  had  a 
greater  capacity  than  nature  had  given  him.  He  must  now 
cheerfully  accept  the  lesser  place,  and  work  without  regret  or 
pain.  Even  the  earth-worm  has  his  rightful  place  in  the  general 
scheme,  and  his  small  contribution  deserves  respect. 

"After  all,  Father,"  he  said  the  next  day,  "I  was  right  in 
thinking  when  I  first  saw  you  that  you  could  help  me." 

"It  was  very,  very  easy,"  the  priest  said  mischievously. 
"You  children  of  the  city  are  clever  but  not  deep.  For  example, 
you  never  asked  me  how  I  came  to  get  your  books,  and  when  I 
got  them.  A  poor  priest  can  not  buy  fifteen  volumes  just  for 
the  pleasure  of  reading  them." 

"It  is  true  that  we  are  clever  but  not  deep,  and  generous  but 
also  selfish.     Was  there  anything  strange  in  getting  them?" 

"They  were  a  gift  from  a  sufferer  who  came  to  me  two  years 
ago  for  help  and  consolation.  The  opinion  of  you  and  your 
work  expressed  by  this  person  I  found  confirmed  by  my  own 
reading.  I  would  not  mention  her  name,  but  that  I  once  heard 
you  speak  it  with  deep  respect.  And  again  in  a  day-dream,  with 
a  tone  not  to  be  mistaken,  you  spoke  it — Miriam!" 

Jerome  opened  his  mouth  to  exclaim,  and  then  gathered 
himself  together. 

"We  drifted  apart  five  years  ago,  and  I  never  thought,  being 
a  failure,  that  she  cared  for  me.  I  never  mentioned  it.  I  wasn't 
fit.    Do  you  think  that  she—?" 

He  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  emotion  choked  him. 

"These  books  were  her  special  affection,  all  that  remained 
of  her  happiness,  she  said ;  and  she  gave  them  to  me  as  a  token 
of  her  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  They  had  been  part  of 
her  life,  as  they  have  become  part  of  mine,  but  in  a  different 
fashion.    I  have  not  seen  her  since.    What  is  wrong,  my  friend?" 
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For  Jerome  had  risen  from  his  seat  and  made  ready  to  go 
with  speed,  such  a  look  in  his  eyes  as  frightened  the  Cure. 

"I  am  going  to  find  the  other  admirer  of  my  works,"  he 
answered  in  great  good  humor.  "I  have  in  some  measure,  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure,  rewarded  you  for  the  painful  study  of  those  fifteen 
volumes  by  painting  your  property  and  putting  this  street  in 
good  shape.  I  must  now  discover  this  young  lady  and  do  as 
much  for  her.  And  I  promise  now  that  I  shall  devote  a  part  of 
my  time  to  the  discovery  and  encouragement  of  such  persons  as 
have  survived  the  reading  of  the  books  bearing  my  name." 

''I  understand.  Au  revoir,  and  a  speedy  return!  Bear  in 
mind  that  I  shall  look  for  you  before  the  end  of  the  season,  or  at 
least  next  June  in  the  time  of  apple  blossoms.  Moreover,  I  shall 
send  you  a  barrel  of  La  Fameuse  in  October." 

"God  bless  you  forever!"  Jerome  said  as  they  clasped 
hands. 

Then  he  swung  out  into  the  road  with  the  stride  of  a  boy. 
The  apple  blossoms  no  longer  fell  at  his  feet,  but  a  faint  odor 
of  their  presence  lingered  in  the  summer  air,  and  to  him  the 
whole  earth  seemed  filled  with  them.  He  struck  camp  in  half 
an  hour,  crossed  the  lake  to  the  west  shore,  and  took  possession 
of  the  telegraph  office  for  the  evening.  Some  events  happen 
quickly.  The  night  train  bore  him  away  at  nine,  and  he  fell  into 
Broadway  next  morning  in  time  for  breakfast,  where  Cupid 
served  him  dishes  with  whose  names  he  was  familiar,  but  whose 
creamy  flavor  had  never  reached  him  before. 

A  month  later  he  could  be  seen  on  a  ladder  painting  the 
upper  part  of  the  new  barn  of  Father  Antoine,  while  a  lady  of 
dignified  mien  admired  his  skill  from  the  ground,  and  the  oldest 
inhabitant  mixed  paint  and  advice  in  equal  proportions.  His 
romance  and  his  regeneration  had  come  together,  and  his  chief 
delight  all  that  summer  was  in  listening  to  an  affectionate  dis- 
cussion of  his  mediocre  books  between  the  two  who  loved  him 
and  thought  him  a  man  of  many  talents. 
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Protestant  ^  oman  Says  Neglect  of  Mary  Is  Cause  of  Vice 

By  A.  L.  T. 

An   essential   Christian   doctrine,  the  neglect   of  which   by 
Protestants,  this  Protestant  woman  thinks,  produces  much  of  the 
immorality  of  the  day: 
To  The  Editor  of  "The  Sun,"   (Baltimore)  : 

Sir:  Edison  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air  on  the  subject  of 
collegiate  ignorance ;  it  fell  and  wounded  many.  At  first  it 
seemed  a  cruel  wound,  but  it  was  needed  and  is  leading  to  re- 
forms. 

Now  I  am  using  a  quiver  of  arrows  on  another  kind  of  ignor- 
ance which  I  hope  will  fly  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  that  they  may  remove  the  ignorance 
that  surrounds  one  of  the  greatest  facts  in  the  world.  Electric- 
ity and  all  Edison  has  discovered  are  as  little  compared  with  this 
knowledge,  as  a  grain  of  sand  in  comparison  with  the  universe. 

I  think  there  are  about  100.000,000  of  people  in  America: 
00.000,000  °re  classed  as  not  belonging  +o  any  denomination.  In 
America  proper  T  think  there  are  15,000.000  of  Roman  Catholics 
f.nd  the  remainder  are  divided  among  the  numerous  sects.  In 
the  colleges  are  used  different  text-books,  but  the  text-book  of 
both  CathoKcs  and  Protestants  is  the  Bible.  They  both  believe 
i1  to  be  inspired — the  Catholics  in  toto,  the  Protestants  not  in  ail 
parts.  The  Catholic  and  Protestant  together  believe  certain 
texts  are  inspired,  but  explain  'nem  differently.  The  Catholic 
sticks  to  the  texi  and  what  is  above  his  c  >mprehension  believes 
because  it  is  ;n spired.  The  Protestant  selects  an  interpretation 
that  suits  him  better  because  more  within  the  bounds  of  his 
mentality. 

Now  the  Bible  states  that  God  selected  a  young  Jewish 
maid  to  be  mother  of  His  Son.  Consequently,  she  must  be  next 
in  importance  to  the  Triune  Godhead.  This  was  the  person  who 
prophesied  in  the  hymn  called  the  Magnificat  that  all  genera- 
tions would  call  her  blessed.  This  was  more  than  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Our  country,  like  all  other  Protestant  countries, 
denies  this  statement  by  not  so  calling  her  and  by  not  giving  her 
suitable  honor.     The  excuse  given  is  that  such  honor  would  rob 
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God.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  good  son  that  did  not  like  his  mother 
honored,  even  among  us,  poor  mortals?  And  fancy  the  Son  of 
God,  the  model  of  all  virtues,  disapproving  of  it  in  the  case  of 
His  Mother! 

This  is  the  terrible  ignorance  that  my  arrows  are  shot 
against,  the  smallest  child  who  honors  the  Mother  of  God  and 
obeys  her  statement  is  really  more  learned  in  essential  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  good  than  Edison  and  all  the  scientists  of  the 
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world  who  have  not  this  knowledge.  And  the  Magnificat  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  believes  and  teaches  is  a  more 
crucially  important  utterance  than  any  dictum  of  science,  so  far 
as  the  moral  elevation  of  the  world  is  concerned,  and  n_wer 
more  necessary  to  be  believed  than  now;  for,  taken  as  model 
by  all  the  women  of  America,  the  great  wave  of  divorce  and 
shocking  immorality  here — more  than  rivaling  that  in  any  other 
Christian  country — would  cease.  Shutting  out  the  light  of  the 
truth  as  to  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God  helps  to  destroy  souls 
and  bodies  that  science  can  never  save. 
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Pope  Pius  XI 

i  rrom  The  Lamp) 

Cardinal  Ratti,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  was  elected  by  the 
Conclave  of  Cardinals  on  February  6th  as  successor  to  Pope 
Benedict  XV.     The  election  occurred  on  the  fourteenth  ballot. 

While  assuming  the  name  of  Pius,  in  succession  to  Pope 
Pius  X,  it  is  generally  thought  that  as  far  as  his  policy  is  con- 
cerned the  mantle  of  Benedict  XV  has  descended  upon  him. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  Faithful  throughout  the  world  at  his 
elevation  to  the  Throne  of  the  Fisherman  seems  to  be  unanimous. 

The  democratic  character  of  the  Papacy  is  illustrated  by 
this  election.  Leo  XIII  was  of  noble  family.  His  successor,  Pius 
X,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  who  rose  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing to  work  in  the  fields  in  order  that  his  son  might  have  an  edu- 
cation that  would  prepare  him  for  the  priesthood ;  and  the  same 
son  in  wTalking  to  and  from  his  studies  carried  his  shoes  in  his 
hands  in  order  to  make  the  burden  on  his  poor  father's  shoulders 
as  small  as  possible.  In  the  person  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  the 
pendulum  again  swung  to  the  patrician  side  and  once  more  a 
Roman  Aristocrat  sat  in  the  Chair  of  Peter,  who  himself  had 
been  a  Galilean  fisherman.  Now  again  the  choice  of  the  Card- 
inals has  fallen  upon  a  man  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
common  people,  the  son  of  an  humble  weaver  who  succeeds  to 
the  most  illustrious  position  on  earth,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  Who  is  Lord  of 
Lords  and  King  of  Kings. 

That  our  new  Holy  Father  will  live  true  to  his  name  as  far 
as  piety  is  concerned,  all  his  life  hitherto  would  indicate ;  that  he 
will  follow  the  policy  of  Pope  Benedict  the  XV  as  a  repairer  of 
the  fifty  year  old  breach  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vat'can 
seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  in  the  opinion  of  the  public 
press. 

Rome  and  the  world  at  large  was  immensely  pleased  that 
Pope  Pius  XI  first  showed  himself  to  the  waiting  multitudes,  not 
from  the  inner  loggia  of  the  Vatican  that  looks  out  upon  the  in- 
side of  the  basilica  but,  from  the  outer  loggia  opening  upon  the 
public  square.  Dr.  Luigi  Fazzani  has  thus  graphically  described 
what  actually  happened: 
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"The  iron  gates  leading  into  St.  Peter's  remained  closed, 
and  gradually  it  began  to  dawn  upon  the  multitudes  that  the 
first  Papal  blessing  was  not  to  be  imparted  within,  as  has  been 
the  custom  since  1870.  A  new  look  spread  over  every  face. 
From  lip  to  lip  was  passed  the  phrase  "In  the  Piazza,"  and  Rome 
was  stirred  with  excitement  that  for  the  first  time  since  the 
usurpation  of  the  Temporal  States  of  the  Church  the  august 
Pontiff  was  to  bless  the  City  and  the  World  as  in  the  olden  days,, 
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when  the  title  "II  Papa  Re"  meant  something  different  to  what 
it  means  in  these  days. 

"The  glass  doors  high  up  on  the  outer  loggia  remained  open, 
and  after  a  considerable  wait  the  members  of  the  Pontifical 
Guard  on  that  high  place  began  to  divide  into  two  ranks.  Then 
out  upon  the  balustrade  there  marched  detachments  of  the  Noble 
and  of  the  Palatine  Guards  in  gala  uniform.  The  Swiss  Guards 
emerged  carrying  their  mediaeval  halberds,  then  another  squad 
of  the  Palatine  Guards.     Then  came  the  Prince  Aldobrandini, 
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Captain  of  the  Noble  Guard,  bearing  the  Papal  standard  of  white 
and  gold,  the  first  time  it  has  fluttered  outside  of  the  Vatican 
since  1870.  Other  dignitaries  and  high  officials  came  into  view, 
and  then  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of  Cardinals  there  emerged 
a  figure  in  white — Pope  Pius  XL 

'The  sight  of  the  Holy  Father  from  the  great  square  of  St. 
Peter's  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  waiting  thousands.  Every 
male  head  was  bared,  and  like  a  roar  of  thunder  the  shout  of 
"Evviva  il  Papa!"  rent  the  air. 

'The  Holy  Father  approached  the  front  of  the  balustrade; 
there  was  a  slight  movement  as  the  white-clad  figure  raised  its 
right  arm,  and  then  an  almost  dread  silence  settled  down  heavily 
upon  that  great  concourse  that  filled  every  corner  of  the  piazza. 
A  fatherly  smile  lit  up  the  countenance  of  the  august  Pontiff; 
with  a  gesture  of  power  he  raised  his  right  hand,  and  in  the 
silence  a  voice  rang  out,  slowly  and  solemnly,  over  the  Piazza  di 
San  Pietro :  Benedictio  Dei  Omnipotentis,  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiri- 
tus  Sancti,  descendat  super  vost  et  maneat  semper.     Amen." 

"Three  times  the  raised  hand  made  the  sign  of  salvation, 
and  Pius  XI  blessed  the  City  and  the  World  outside  Saint  Peter's. 

"Is  it  a  new  era  that  the  Father  of  Christendom  should  bless 
the  City  and  the  World,  looking  out  over  that  troubled  world 
from  the  exterior  loggia  above  the  great  gates  of  the  Vatican 
Basilica?  The  Holy  Father  made  his  first  public  appearance, 
not  in  the  presence  of  his  own  children  within  the  basilica,  but 
before  the  whole  world  in  the  great  square  of  St.  Peter's." 

It  is  of  peculiar  and  enormous  satisfaction  to  Americans 
and  all  English-speaking  Catholics  throughout  the  world  that 
Pope  Pius  XI  is  a  master  of  our  language. 

One  of  our  exchanges  says: 

"The  new  Pope  made  a  visit  to  England  in  1900  and  was  a 
guest  of  St.  Bede's  College  in  Manchester  and  at  the  Cenacle 
Convent. 

"The  fact  that  he  speaks  fluent  English  has  brought  him 
into  touch  with  many  of  the  leading  intellects  of  England,  Ire- 
land and  the  United  States.     When  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  desired 
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Vatican  experts  to  work  on  valuable  Egyptian  transcripts  it  was 
to  Monsignor  Ratti  as  Vatican  Library  prefect  that  he  was 
directed.  The  Milanese  prelate  was  able  to  give  notable  aid  in 
the  work." 


Homesick 

By  Percy  W.  Reynolds 

Sure !  it's  aching  I  am  in  the  heart  of  me 

For  a  little  bracken  trail 
And  the  fairy  songs  in  the  deeper  wood 

With  their  charms  that  never  fail, 
Sure !  it's  lonesome-like  I  am  out  here 

For  the  sight  of  a  wet  peat  bog, 
And  I'd  give  my  all  for  the  welcome  damp 

Of  a  cold  grey  Irish  fog ! 

Oh!  many's  the  night  have  the  lights  at  sea 

Sent  out  their  mystic  call 
And  I've  wondered  if  these  ships  were  bound 

For  the  Bay  of  Donegal, 
For  it's  ttiere  the  sea  gulls  whirl  and  wheel 

The  blessed  long  days  through, 
And  it's  there  I  dreamed  my  first  young  dream 

Of  this  land  so  strange  and  new. 

Faith !  now  my  dreams  have  all  turned  back 

To  that  island  'cross  the  foam, 
To  an  acreage  and  a  humble  shack, 

God  be  praised !  was  home, 
Sure !    I  wouldn't  seem  unkind  at  all 

To  this  country  great  and  grand 
But  I'm  lonesome-like  and  longing  for 

A  glimpse  of  Ireland! 
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The  Letter  Box 

Tran>la  e<l  from  the  French  of  Rene  Pazin 

Bv  Cecile  K.  Keosh 


O  one  could  describe  the  peace  that  enveloped  that 
country  rectory.  The  parish  was  small,  well-inten- 
tioned, well-to-do,  accustomed  to  the  old  priest  who 
had  been  its  director  for  thirty  years.  The  village 
ended  at  the  presbytery ;  the  presbytery  reached  to 
the  meadow  which  sloped  towards  the  river,  and 
from  which  rose  in  the  warm  weather  the  song  of 
the  earth  scented  by  the  perfume  of  plants.  Behind 
the  too  large  house  a  kitchen-garden  bordered  on 
the  meadow,  and  received  the  first  and  last  rays  of  the  sun.  As 
early  as  the  month  of  May  one  could  see  cherries  there,  goose- 
berries often  earlier,  and  a  week  before  the  Assumption,  one 
could  not  pass  within  a  hundred  metres  of  it,  without  smelling 
the  heavy  perfume  of  ripening  melons. 

You  must  not  think  that  the  Cure  of  St.  Philemon  was  a 
glutton.  He  had  arrived  at  the  age  when  the  appetite  is  merely 
a  memory,  his  back  was  stooped,  his  face  wrinkled,  his  eyes 
small  and  grey  and  one  quite  blind,  and  one  ear  so  deaf  that  in 
addressing  him  it  was  always  necessary  to  approach  from  the 
other  side.  Oh  no,  he  did  not  eat  all  the  fruits  of  his  orchards! 
The  small  boys  and  the  birds  had  also  their  share — especially 
the  birds — the  blackbirds  which  lived  there  in  comfort  all  the 
year  round  and  sang  their  best  in  return ;  the  orioles,  pretty  way- 
farers, who  helped  themselves  during  weeks  of  great  abundance ; 
the  sparrows,  the  warblers  and  finally  the  tom-tits,  a  species 
swarming  and  voracious,  with  tufts  of  feathers,  big  as  fingers, 
hanging  on  branches,  turning,  climbing,  piercing  a  grape-seed 
here,  pecking  at  a  pear  there — real  beasts  of  prey,  giving  in 
recompense  only  a  little  shrill  cry  like  the  buzz  of  a  saw.  Old 
age  had  rendered  the  Cure  of  St.  Philemon  indulgent  even  to 
them.  'These  little  creatures  are  not  blameless,"  said  he,  "but  if 
I  would  change  them,  how  many  of  my  parishioners  must  I  wish 
to  improve  also?"     And  he  contented  himself  with  clapping  his 
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hands  on  entering  the  garden,  in  order  not  to  be  a  witness  to  the 
appalling  depredations. 

Then  there  would  be  a  fluttering  of  wings,  as  if  all  the 
flowers  of  all  the  wild  plants  were  set  on  wing — grey,  white, 
yellow  and  variegated  ones;  a  little  flight,  a  rustling  of  leaves, 
and  then  peace  for  five  minutes  more.  But  what  minutes !  What 
silence !     Remember  there  was  not  one  factory  in  the  village,  nor 
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one  tradesplace,  nor  forge  hammer,  and  the  noise  of  men  and 
their  horses  and  oxen  filtering  across  the  country,  isolated,  in- 
visible, merged  and  died  in  the  vibration  of  the  air  rising  from 
the  heated  earth.  Mills  were  unknown,  roads  scarcely  fre- 
quented, railways  far  distant.  If  the  repentance  of  those  garden- 
warblers  had  lasted,  the  priest  would  have  been  lulled  to  sleep 
over  his  breviary  by  the  very  silence. 

Fortunately  the  return  was  prompt ;  a  sparrow  set  the 
example,  a  jay  followed  and  the  entire  aviary  resumed  work. 
In  vain  the  priest  might  pass  and  repass,  holding  his  book  shut, 
or  opening  it,  murmuring,  "They  will  not  leave  me  one  grain  this 
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year" ;  no  bird  left  its  prey  no  more  than  if  the  Cure  were  a  cone- 
shaped  pear  tree  with  thick  foliage,  swaying  in  time  on  the  gravel 
walk. 

Birds  guess  that  those  who  complain  do  not  act.  Each 
spring  they  nested  around  the  rectory  of  St.  Philemon  in  greater 
numbers  than  anywhere  else.  The  best  places  were  quickly 
occupied;  the  hollows  in  the  trees,  the  holes  in  the  walls,  the 
forked  branches  of  the  apple-trees  or  hornbeams,  and  one  could 
see  brown  beaks,  like  sword  points  projecting  from  handfuls  of 
hay  between  all  the  rafters  of  the  roof.  One  year,  when  all  had 
been  taken,  a  tomtit,  I  suppose  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
perceived  a  little  slit,  protected  by  a  board,  sunk  in  the  thickness 
of  the  masonry  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  door  of  the  presby- 
tery; she  slipped  in,  came  back  satisfied  with  her  exploration, 
brought  some  material  and  built  her  nest,  neglecting  nothing  to 
keep  it  warm — neither  feathers,  nor  wool,  nor  flakes  of  lichens 
to  cover  the  old  wood. 

One  morning  the  housekeeper,  Philomene,  came  in  furious- 
ly holding  a  paper.  It  was  under  the  laurel  arbour  at  the  end 
of  the  garden. 

''Look,  Father,  see  the  state  of  this  paper!     That  is  nice!" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Philomene?" 

"Your  horrid  birds,  all  those  birds  that  you  keep  here.  They 
will  soon  be*nesting  in  your  soup-tureens." 

"But  I  only  have  one  soup-tureen,  Philomene." 

"They  have  even  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  nest  in  your 
letter-box.  I  opened  it,  because  the  postman  rang,  which  has 
not  happened  for  many  days.  It  was  full — of  hay,  horsehair, 
spider-threads,  feathers  enough  to  make  an  eider-down  com- 
forter, and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  a  creature  which  I  hadn't  seen, 
hissed  at  me,  like  a  viper." 

The  Cure  of  St.  Philemon  began  to  laugh  like  a  grandfather 
hearing  the  pranks  of  a  child. 

"It  must  be  the  titmouse,"  said  he,  "she  is  the  only  one  who 
could  invent  such  a  trick.  Above  all,  don't  disturb  it,  Philo- 
mene." 

"Indeed  there's  no  danger  of  my  disturbing  anything  so 
beautiful." 
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The  priest  hastened  across  the  garden,  through  the  house 
and  the  yard,  planted  with  asparagus,  down  to  the  wall  of  en- 
closure which  separated  the  presbytery  from  the  public  high- 
way, and  there  by  a  careful  effort  of  his  hand,  he  opened  the 
monumental  niche  which  could  easily  have  held  the  annual 
correspondence  of  the  whole  community. 

He  had  not  made  a  mistake.     The  shape  of  the  nest — like  a 
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pineapple — its  color,  the  composition  of  its  woof,  and  the  lining 
which  showed  through — all  convinced  him.  He  listened  to  the 
hissing  of  the  invisible  brooder,  and  answered  it.  "Don't  cry 
little  one,  I  recognize  you,  twenty-one  days  for  hatching,  three 
weeks  to  rear  the  little  ones — is  that  what  you  want?  Then  you 
shall  have  it.     I  shall  take  the  key." 

He  took  the   key,  indeed,  and   when  he  had  fulfilled   his 
morning  duties,  visits  to  parishioners  in    trouble    or    pain,    in- 
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structions  to  the  messenger  who  was  to  select  some  grain  for 
him  in  the  city,  a  climb  to  the  steeple  from  which  the  storm  had 
blown  down  some  stones — he  remembered  the  tomtit,  and 
thought  how  inconvenienced  it  would  be  by  the  arrival  of  any 
correspondence,  the  dropping  of  a  letter,  for  instance,  on  the 
nest  of  eggs. 

The  hypothesis  was  not  likely;  one  did  not  receive  at  St. 
Philemon  any  more  letters  than  one  sent  out.  The  mail  carrier 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  traveller,  drinking  soup  at  this  one's 
house,  having  a  glass  at  another's,  and  leaving  from  time  to  t.me 
a  letter  of  conscription  or  a  notice  of  taxes  on  some  remote  farm. 
However,  since  the  feast  of  St.  Robert  was  approaching,  which, 
as  everyone  knows,  falls  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  the  priest 
thought  it  best  to  write  to  the  only  three  friends  he  had,  deserv- 
ing of  that  name,  whom  death  had  conserved  to  him — a  layman 
and  two  clergymen.  "My  friend,  do  not  write  me  on  my  Feast 
Day  this  year,  I  beg  of  you.  It  would  be  inconvenient  for  me 
to  receive  letters  just  now.  Later  on  I  will  explain  to  you,  and 
you  will  understand  my  reasons." 

They  thought  his  eyesight  was  failing,  and  did  not  write. 
The  Cure  of  St.  Philemon  was  glad.  For  three  weeks  he 
did  not  pass  the  encasement  once,  without  thinking  of  the  rosy, 
speckled  eggs  which  lay  there,  so  near,  and  when  the  twenty- 
second  day  had  come,  he  bent  down,  listening  at  the  opening, 
and  said,  radiantly,  "There  is  chirping,  Philomene,  there  is 
chirping ;  there  must  be  life,  and  I  am  far  from  regretting  what 
I  have  done." 

Old  as  he  was,  there  were  still  corners  in  his  heart  which 
held  feelings  that  would  always  be  young. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  green  room  of  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  the  Bishop  was  deliberating  upon  the  nominations  to  be 
made,  with  his  councillors,  his  two  vicars-general,  the  dean  of 
the  cathedral,  the  general  secretary,  and  the  director  of  the 
Grand  Seminary.  After  providing  for  several  posts  of  curates 
and  parish  priests,  he  expressed  himself  thus: 

"Councillors,  I  have  a  candidate,  excellent  in  every  way  to 
be  pastor  of  X,  but  it  seems  suitable  to  me  to  offer  at  least  this 
charge  and  honor  to  one  of  our  oldest  priests,  the  Cure  of  St. 
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Philemon.  He  will  not  accept  it,  doubtless,  and  his  modesty,  no 
less  than  his  age,  will  be  the  cause.  But  we  shall  have  rendered 
homage,  which  is  certainly  due  from  us,  to  his  virtue." 

The  five  councillors  were  unanimous  in  their  approval,  and 
that  evening  a  letter  left  the  Bishop's  palace,  signed  by  the 
Bishop  and  carrying  a  postscript:  "Answer  immediately,  my 
dear  Father,  or  else  come  and  see  me,  because  I  am  obliged  to 
make  my  proposal  within  three  days  to  the  administration." 

The  letter  reached  St.  Philemon  the  very  day  of  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  tom-tits ;  with  great  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  post- 
man, it  was  slipped  into  the  opening  of  the  post  box,  disappeared 
and  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  like  a  white  pavement  on 
the  floor  of  a  dark  room. 

The  time  came  when  the  little  wings  of  the  tom-tits,  their 
blue  quills  all  filled  with  blood,  were  covered  with  down.  Four- 
teen little  ones,  squalling,  tottering  on  their  soft  little  feet,  with 
their  beaks  wide  open  right  up  to  their  eyes,  from  morning  till 
night  never  ceased  to  await  a  beakful,  to  digest  it  and  then 
demand  another.  It  was  during  the  first  short  period  when 
the  little  ones  have  no  sense.  But  soon  there  were  disputes  in 
the  nest,  which  began  to  give  way  under  the  efforts  of  wings. 
The  birds  began  to  fall  over  the  edge,  then  make  long  excursions 
along  the  walls  of  the  box,  and  halts  near  the  entrance  of  the 
opening  in  the  side,  by  which  air  was  admitted.  Then,  finally, 
they  ventured  outside. 

The  Cure  of  St.  Philemon  from  a  neighboring  field,  assisted 
with  great  pleasure  at  this  garden-party.  On  seeing  the  little 
ones  appear  under  the  little  board  of  the  letter-box,  in  twos  and 
threes,  taking  to  wing,  returning,  starting  out  again,  like  bees 
from  a  hive,  he  said  to  himself,  "Childhood  is  ended,  and  a  good 
work  accomplished;  they  are  all  hatched." 

The  next  day,  during  that  hour  of  leisure  which  followed 
dinner,  he  approached  the  box,  with  the  key  in  his  hand.  He 
rapped  at  the  box.  No  reply.  "I  thought  so,"  he  muttered. 
He  opened  the  box,  and  mixed  with  the  debris  of  the  nest,  the 
letter  fell  into  his  hand. 

"My  goodness,"  said  he,  recognizing  the  writing,  "a  letter 
from  His  Grace!  and  in  such  a  condition!     How  long  can  it  have 
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been  there?"     He  turned  pale  as  he  read  it. 

"Philomene,  harness  Robin  quickly!" 

She  came  to  see,  before  obeying. 

''What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Father?" 

"The  Bishop  has  been  waiting  for  me  three  weeks." 

"You  can't  make  up  for  that  now,"  said  the  old  woman. 

His  absence  lasted  till  the  next  evening.  When  he  returned 
home  he  looked  quite  peaceful,  but  sometimes  peace  does  not 
come  without  effort,  and  we  have  a  struggle  to  maintain  it. 
When  the  Cure  had  helped  to  unharness  Robin,  and  had  given 
him  some  oats,  and  had  then  changed  his  own  soutane  and 
emptied  his  valise,  in  which  he  had  brought  back  numerous 
parcels  from  the  city,  it  was  just  the  hour  when  the  birds  are 
rehearsing  the  day's  events  in  the  tree-tops.  There  had  been 
a  rain-storm,  drops  still  fell  from  the  leaves  as  they  were  stirred 
by  birds  seeking  a  place  for  the  night. 

On  recognizing  their  master  and  friend  coming  down  the 
gravel  path,  they  flew  down  and  fluttered  about  him  with  un- 
usual noise,  and  the  tom-tits  of  the  nest,  the  fourteen,  still  poorly 
fledged,  attempted  their  first  spirals  around  the  pear-trees,  and 
their  first  open-air  concert. 

The  Cure  of  St.  Philemon  looked  at  them  with  a  paternal 
eye,  but  also  with  a  melancholy  tenderness,  as  one  regards  those 
who  have  cost  them  dear. 

"My  little  ones,"  said  he,  "without  me  you  would  not  be 
here,  and  without  you  I  should  have  been  Cure  of  Canton.  But 
I  regret  nothing;  no,  do  not  insist,  your  gratitude  is  very  noisy." 

He  clapped  his  hands  impatiently. 

To  be  sure,  he  had  never  been  ambitious;  even  at  that  very 
moment  he  was  truthful.  Yet  the  next  day,  after  a  sleepless 
night,  talking  with  Philomene,  he  said : 

"Next  year,  Philomene,  if  the  tom-tit  returns,  you  warn  me. 
It  is  certainly  annoying." 

But  the  tom-tit  never  returned,  and  neither  did  the  big  let- 
ter, stamped  with  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Bishop. 
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Pierre  Corneille,  Great  Christian  Dramatist 

Pierre  Corneille  is  one  of  the  first  Christian  damatists  of  all 
times.  He  gave  to  the  French  stage  its  first  masterpiece,  the 
brilliant  tragedy  of  "Le  Cid,"  which  did  more  than  any  other 
drama  to  determine  for  two  centuries  the  character  of  the 
theatre  all  over  Europe.  His  work  was  pure  and  elevating.  He 
pursued  lofty  ideals,  showing  "men  as  they  should  be"  and 
representing  characters  whose  heroism,  sense  of  duty  and  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  themselves  contain  lessons  of  the  highest  moral- 
ity. 

Corneille  was  born  in  Paris  in  1606  and  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  College  in  Rouen.  He  studied  law  at  Caen  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  but  he  soon  abandoned  this  vocation  for  the 
pursuit  of  literature,  a  decision  prompted  chiefly  by  the  success 
of  his  first  play,  "Melite,"  in  1629.  Several  other  plays  followed, 
and  the  ability  of  the  young  man  was  soon  so  firmly  established 
that  in  1633  he  was  engaged  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  be  one  of 
"the  five  authors"  whose  functions  consisted  in  revising  and 
polishing  the  plays  written  by  the  Cardinal.  Corneille,  however, 
was  too  independent  to  get  along  easily  with  the  Cardinal-play- 
wright and  he  was  dismissed  in  1635  and  returned  to  Rouen. 

At  this  time  the  craving  for  order  and  uniformity  which 
made  itself  felt  in  every  branch  of  literature  was  seizing  the 
theatrical  world.  In  1629  Mairet  had  produced  his  "Sophonis- 
be,"  in  which  the  unities  are  for  the  first  time  preserved — unity 
of  action,  unity  of  time,  unity  of  place.  The  framework  of  the 
classical  tragedy  was  created ;  what  was  needed  was  a  writer  of 
genius  to  fill  in  the  structure. 

Pierre  Corneille  rose  to  the  occasion.  The  appearance  of 
"Le  Cid"  marked  the  birth  of  a  new  dramatic  art,  a  distinct 
change,  inasmuch  as  the  will  of  the  characters  created  and  domi- 
nated the  situation.  Lofty  sentiment,  strong  dialogue,  and  rapid 
action  are  combined  in  this  great  play  depicting  the  central 
figure  in  the  long  struggle  between  Christian  Spain  and  the 
Moorish  hosts. 

Corneille,  assured  of  his  power,  set  to  work  on  new  plays, 
and,  after  four  years,  brought  out  the  Roman  plays,  "Horace" 
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and  "Cinna."  These  were  followed  by  "Polyeucte,"  a  Christian 
tragedy,  and  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all  Corneille's  plays. 
Although  the  subject  was  taken  from  Roman  history,  the  treat- 
ment shows  traces  of  the  controversies  on  Divine  Grace. 
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McCrae  Of  "Flanders  Field"  Left  A  Legacy  To  The  World 

Author's  Verse  and  His  Memory  are  Links  of  Empire  and  Become 
a  Part  of  Common  Heritage  of  the  English  People 

By  Stephen  Leacock 

In   The  London   Times 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses  row  on  row. 
That  mark  our  place,  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks  still  bravely  singing  fly, 
Scarce  heard  amidst  the  guns  below. 
We  are  the  dead.     Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow 
Loved  and  were  loved ;  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  Fields. 

Colonel  John  McCrae,  when  he  died  in  the  hospital  at 
Boulogne  in  January  of  1918,  left  as  his  legacy  to  the  world  an 
immortal  poem.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  verses  "In 
Flanders  Fields"  are  indissolubly  linked  with  the  story  of  the 
Great  War.  The  vision  of  the  poppies  that  blow  among  the 
crosses  symbolizes  at  once  all  the  sorrow  and  the  pride  of  the 
sacrifice  that  they  immortalize. 

But  to  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  be  his  friends 
Jack  McCrae  left  in  addition  to  this  an  abiding  memory  that 
will  never  be  obliterated  and  that  the  lapse  of  time  can  but  in- 
tensify. We  did  not  need  his  written  verse  and  the  story  of  his 
devotion  to  tell  us  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  We  had  known  it 
long. 
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The  same  ideal  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty  that  in- 
spired him  in  the  war  had  been  the  mould  in  which  his  life  was 
cast. 

I  can  first  remember  Jack  McCrae  when  he  was  an  under- 
graduate at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Even  then  he  was  a 
soldier  of  sorts;  he  belonged  to  an  honorable  but  neglected  body 
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called  Company  K,  the  University  Company  of  the  Queen's  own 
rifles  of  the  Militia  of  Canada.  The  times  were  unpropitious. 
The  atmosphere  was  one  in  which  military  ardor  burned  dim. 
Company  K  was  often  compelled  to  form  its  imaginary  fours 
with  only  three  in  line.  The  evolutions  were  all  too  often  the 
butt  of  the  feeble  wit  of  the  undergraduate.  Indeed  the  com- 
pany itself  was  presently  attenuated  to  the  vanishing  point  and 
disappeared. 

But  looking  back  upon  them  in  retrospect  they  appear  a 
band  of  heroes.  McCrae's  name  is  only  one  of  an  honored  list 
of  Canadian  soldiers,  dead  and  living,  whose  first  service  to  their 
country  was  in  the  drill  squad  of  Company  K. 
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McCrae  graduated  in  Arts,  and  later  in  Medicine,  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  soon  after  his  graduation  saw  active 
service  in  South  Africa  as  an  officer  in  the  Canadian  Artillery. 
It  was  after  his  return  from  South  Africa  in  1900  that  he  came 
to  McGill  to  fill  the  post  of  lecturer  in  pathology,  which  he 
occupied  till  August  of  1914.  With  this  he  combined  the 
arduous  work  of  a  doctor  in  general  practice.  No  man  of  our 
circle  in  Montreal  worked  harder  than  did  John  McCrae.  Yet 
he  seemed  to  find  time  to  fill  in  the  spare  moments  of  a  busy  life 
with  the  reveries  of  a  poet.  ''Flanders  Fields"  stands  out,  of 
course,  from  all  that  he  wrote,  as  a  poem  in  which  the  occasion 
and  the  inspiration  are  unique  and  cannot  be  repeated.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  his  only  poem  of  high  merit.  Those  who  know 
the  excellent  little  memorial  volume  that  Sir  Andrew  MacPhail 
has  written  will  recall  at  once  "The  Oldest  Drama"  and  "The 
Happy  Warrior"  as  productions  not  easily  surpassed. 


But  Jack  McCrae  never  adopted  the  pose  of  a  professional 
poet.  He  wore  his  hair  clipped  to  a  military  neatness  and  his 
clothes  were  of  the  ordinary  fashion,  and  his  manner  free  from 
the  least  taint  of  literary  affectation.  His  only  standing  literary 
affiliation  was  with  a  quaint  body  called  the  Pen  and  Pencil 
Club  of  Montreal.  It  met  fortnightly  in  a  studio,  kept  its  soda 
water  (its  principal  possession)  in  a  tub  of  ice  at  the  side  of  the 
room,  and,  with  some  reluctance,  permitted  its  members  to  read 
to  it  their  literary  efforts.  It  was  in  this  little  circle  that  Jack 
McCrae's  poems  first  came  before  the  world.  I  believe  that  he 
also  belonged  in  a  less  regular  way  to  a  Shakespeare  club,  but 
of  the  high  deliberations  of  that  body  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak. 

Busy  though  he  always  was,  McCrae  seemed  to  find  time  for 
social  life,  and  was  in  great  demand  at  Montreal  dinner  parties. 
His  fund  of  stories  that  was  never  exhausted  made  him  the  treas- 
ure of  his  hostess,  and  even  when  his  hostess  had  withdrawn 
Jack's  stories  did  not  exactly  come  to  a  full  stop.  Yet  with  all  his 
social  gifts  and  opportunities  he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest 
moderation  in  his  eating  and  drinking  and  his  amusements, 
abhorred  late  hours  and  kept  himself,  mind  and  body,  in  the 
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training  of  an  athlete.  I  should  say  that  the  governing  idea  in 
his  mind  was  a  sense  of  duty ;  for  all  his  merry  stories,  he  regard- 
ed the  world,  after  the  fashion  of  his  Scotch  ancestors,  as  a  stern 
place,  an  abode  of  trial  and  preparation  for  something  real  be- 
yond. 

For  McCrae  was  deeply  religious;  not  in  the  up-to-date 
sense  of  being  intensely  interested  in  explaining  away  all  dis- 
agreeable forms  of  belief;  but  in  the  older  sense  of  childlike 
reverence  and  implicit  obedience  to  the  Written  Word. 


Of  his  work  at  McGill  University  there  is  no  need  to  speak. 
The  college  never  had  a  better  teacher.  But  his  mere  teaching 
was  the  least  part  of  it.  It  is  the  example  of  the  manly  life  that 
he  led,  better  than  all  teaching  or  preaching,  that  will  remain 
with  the  generation  of  students  that  were  trained  by  him. 

To  us  in  Canada  it  is  a  wonderful  thought  that  Jack  Mc- 
Crae's  verses  and  Jack  McCrae's  memory  should  have  now  be- 
come a  part  of  the  common  heritage  of  the  English  people. 
These  are  the  links  of  empire  indeed. 


A  Summer  Evening 

By  Joan  F.  McGreevy 

Slowly,  majestically  the  sun  drops  beyond  the  distant 
horizon,  bathing  the  country  side  in  its  amber  beauty,  and,  with 
silent  step  and  sweet  solemnity,  the  ''pale  child  Eve  leading  her 
mother  Night"  is  ushered  in.  On  tired  wings  our  little  feathered 
friends  seek  their  nests,  and  the  balmy  air  is  filled  with  the  sweet 
music  of  their  twilight  hymn.  Then  even  this  slight  sound  dies 
away,  and  we  are  left  in  perfect  solitude.  But  this  is  not  to  last 
long,  for  all  Nature  now  speaks  eloquently  of  the  wonders  of 
God,  and  even  in  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  now  sweeter  than  ever 
before  under  the  magic  touch  of  the  night  breezes,  do  we  read 
a  message  and  hear  it  say 
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"I  am  most  fair; 

Yet  all  my  loveliness  is  born 

Upon  a  thorn." 
The  skies  are  studded  with  myriad 
"Stars— 

Which  stand  as  thick  dew  drops 
upon  the  fields 

Of  heaven." 
"The  night  is  calm  and  cloudless 

And  still  as  still  can  be, 
And  the  stars  come  forth  to  listen 

To  the  music  of  the  sea." 

These  creations  of  the  hand  of  God  sparkle  in  their  loneli- 
ness, and  tell  of  their  Creator's  beauty. 

The  moon  slowly  rises  and  casts  its  opalescent  light  over 
the  earth.  The  moths  come  forth  from  their  hiding  places  and 
here,  where  the  moon  makes  a  path  of  lambent  beauty,  they  dart 
back  and  forth  and  revel  in  its  light. 

And  we  know  that  somewhere  in  the  busy  world  weary 
hearts  are  laid  to  rest,  and  weary  minds  are  still,  for  with  the 
night 

"...  .the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs 
And  as  silently  steal  away." 

With  the  twilight  hour  comes  peace  for  many  weary  souls, 
and  although  they  may  be  torn  with  passion  and  contending 
strife  throughout  the  long  day  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  resist 
the  God-given  gift  of  the  peace  of  the  twilight  hour,  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  mercy  of  a  loving  Father,  who  well  knows  the 
ever-present  weakness  and  misery  in  our  little  lives. 

Soon  the  blessed  twilight  is  swallowed  up  in  the  on  coming 
night  and 

Darker  and  darker 
The  black  shadows  fall, 
Sleep  and  oblivion, 
Reign  over  all. 
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The  Papal  Tiara  Described 
GEMS  THAT  WILL  BE  WORN  BY  THE  PONTIFF 

The  Papal  tiara  is  a  magnificent  sample  of  the  goldsmith's 
and  jeweller's  work. 

It  is  formed  on  a  basis  of  very  fine  felt  covered  with  a  kind 
of  silver  mesh  on  which  there  are  three  crowns. 

Each  of  these  consists  of  a  gold  band  of  extremely  light 
construction,  set  with  jewels  and  edged  with  two  rows  of  pearls. 
There  are  90  pearls  in  each  row,  making  540  pearls  in  all. 

The  first  crown  is,  in  addition  to  the  pearls,  adorned  in  the 
order  given  with  sixteen  rubies,  three  emeralds,  a  hyacinth,  an 
aquamarine,  three  rubies,  a  sapphire,  and  eight  gold  points,  with 
five  garnets  and  two  balas  rubies. 

The  second  crown  has  ten  emeralds,  eight  balas  rubies,  one 
chrysolite,  two  aquamarines,  six  small  rubies,  and  three 
sapphires. 

In  the  third  are  sixteen  small  balas  rubies,  three  larger  balas 
rubies,  four  sapphires,  three  hyacinths,  three  aquamarines,  one 
garnet,  eight  gold  floral  ornaments  each  with  two  emeralds,  one 
balas  ruby,  a  chrysolite,  and  eight  gold  points,  each  adorned  with 
a  garnet. 

The  top  of  the  tiara  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  thin  gold  in 
which  there  are  set  eight  rubies  and  eight  emeralds.  This  gold 
covering  is  surmounted  by  a  golden  globe  enamelled  in  blue,  on 
top  of  which  is  a  cross  composed  of  eleven  brilliants. 

Finally,  the  fanions  of  the  tiara,  which  will  bear  the  arms 
of  the  new  Pontiff,  are  adorned  with  topazes,  emeralds,  and 
other  jewels. 

Altogether,  without  reckoning  the  six  rows  of  valuable 
pearls,  there  are  146  jewels  of  various  colors,  and  eleven  bril- 
liants. 
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Suppose  You  Were  Starving! 

The  most  distressful  country  in  Europe  today  is  AUSTRIA. 
The  once  great  agricultural  lands  that  formed  Austria-Hungary 
have  been  torn  from  her  and  she  lies  prostrate  like  a  mangled, 
dismembered  torso — a  land  that  cannot  live  and  cannot  die. 

In  1914,  five  crowns  bought  one  dollar;  today,  one  dollar 
is  valued  at  fifteen  thousand  crowns.  This  trenmendous  depreci- 
ation of  her  money  has  reduced  Austria  to  a  state  of  destitution. 
Articles,  imperative  for  living,  are  beyond  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  big  majority.     Famine  prices  prevail. 

Here  is  a  tell-tale  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  priest:  "Our 
yearly  salary,  now,  is  50,000  crowns,  ($4.50),  and  a  suit  of 
clothes  costs  200,000  crowns,  a  pair  of  shoes  20,000,  a  shirt 
10,000,  a  loaf  of  bread  700,  a  cup  of  coffee  500  crowns.  Were 
I  to  buy  just  a  frugal  breakfast  and  a  newspaper  every  day,  to 
do  so  I  should  have  to  have  ten  times  my  year's  salary." 

A  pound  of  meat  costs  1,000  crowns,  a  pound  of  flour  320, 
and  an  egg  from  120  to  150  crowns. 

A  physician  writes:  "We  operate  in  a  room  scarcely  heat- 
ed ;  to  provide  heat  for  sick  wards  of  the  hospital  is  out  of  ques- 
tion. The  food  which  we  give  our  patients  is  only  half-cooked 
and  altogether  insufficient.  When  will  God  have  pity  and  de- 
liver us  from  all  these  woes?" 

What  can  these  poor  mortals  do?  If  brotherly  love  will 
not  reach  out  a  helping  hand,  they  must  simply  starve  and  perish. 

Two  dollars  will  keep  a  human  life  from  starvation  for  two 
months. 

The  farcical  value  of  a  crown  renders  it  impossible  for  the 
government  to  purchase  the  means  of  life  from  abroad. 

The  horrible  sufferings,  especially  of  our  children  may  be 
pictured  from  the  latest  figures  given  out  by  the  Board  of  Health 
of  Vienna: — 96  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  Vienna  are  under- 
nourished, tubercular,  or  in  danger  of  this  dread  disease. 

Hungry,  tired,  friendless,  they  drag  themselves  through 
the  streets.  Glad  and  thankful  would  they  be,  could  they  but 
have  for  their  food  what  is  thrown  away  in  America  every  day. 
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Our  Sisters  of  Charity,  cheerless,  disheartened,  wearied 
almost  to  death,  are  straining  every  nerve  to  help  the  poor  suffer- 
ers. But  confronted  with  impossible  prices,  a  large  number  of 
their  houses  of  charity,  are  today  facing  bankruptcy. 

How  the  unfortunate  Austrians  manage  to  exist  on  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  nourishment,  is  indeed  a  puzzle. 

Not  to  speak  of  its  quality — the  word  is  a  mockery — twenty 
per  cent,  of  a  loaf  of  bread  is  pulverized  tree-bark.     The  quanti- 
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ty  of  food  which  an  unhappy  Austrian  is  given  in  a  week,  is  less 
than  an  American  has  at  a  single  meal. 

When  you  sit  down  to  table,  please,  for  God's  sake,  remem- 
ber these  famishing  and  shivering  mortals,  and  send,  for  their 
sakes,  a  few  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  your  table. 

"America"  writes  under  March  4,  1922: 
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"It  was  for  Catholic  Austria  that  we  pleaded  in  a  special 
way,  stricken  Austria  abandoned  to  her  hapless  fate,  with  her 
Sisters  fading  away  and  dying  from  the  slow  effects  of  hunger 
and  fatigue,  with  her  priests  heroically  enduring  untold  priva- 
tions, with  her  children  perishing  by  the  thousands,  with  her 
aged  men  and  women  pinched  by  cold  and  want,  with  her 
mothers  praying  for  aid  that  they  might  keep  the  breath  of  life 
in  the  starving  babes  at  their  breasts,  with  her  religious  institu- 
tions, her  Catholic  orphanages,  asylums,  schools  and  charitable 
establishments  of  every  kind  in  perpetual  danger  of  closure  or 
surrender  into  the  hands  of  unbelievers,  their  inmates  scattered 
throughout  the  land  or  cast  into  the  streets." 

Donations  for  the  hungry  people  of  Austria  may  be  sent  to 
Baroness  Elise  Von  Rast  or  Rev.  John  Egger,  165  East  88th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

j&  &  & 

Catholic  School  System  Explained 

In  the  "Catechism  of  Catholic  Education,"  just  issued  by 
the  N.  C.  W.  C.  Department  of  Education,  Dr.  J.  H.  Ryan,  author 
of  the  book,  points  to  the  Catholic  school  as  one  of  the  greatest 
moral  factors  in  the  United  States.  In  the  120  pages  of  Dr. 
Ryan's  fact-revealing  catechism  is  contained  abundant  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  of  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  Catholics  of  America  have  been  fully  cognizant  and  which 
has  made  them  willing  to  maintain  at  their  own  expense,  and 
with  great  sacrifice,  in  addition  to  bearing  their  full  share  of  the 
cost  of  public  education,  a  separate  school  system  in  which  are 
now  instructed  annually  nearly  two  million  Catholic  students. 
Never  before,  however,  has  such  complete  and  convincing  in- 
formation concerning  the  Catholic  educational  system  been  set 
forth  in  so  popular  and  understandable  a  form  or  in  such  a  brief 
compass. 

In  his  catechism,  Dr.  Ryan  offers  abundant  proof  that  in  the 
matter  of  teacher  training,  curricula  and  other  essential  consid- 
erations, the  Catholic  school  is  equivalent  and  in  many  respects 
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superior  to  America's  best  schools.  A  point  of  admitted  super- 
iority is,  of  course,  the  emphasis  which  the  Catholic  system  gives 
to  the  religious  and  moral  training  necessary  to  true  and  com- 
plete education. 

To  those  outside  the  Church  the  "Catechism  of  Catholic 
Education"  will  prove  an  enlightening  treatise.  It  will  con- 
vince them  that  the  Catholic  school  system  of  the  United  States 
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is  thoroughly  American,  that  it  is    doing    splendid    things    for 
America  and  for  the  preservation  of  American  ideals. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  copy  of  this  catechism  will  find  its  way 
into  every  Catholic  home,  where  it  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
study  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the  household.  It  will 
strengthen  the  faith  and  add  to  the  pride  of  Catholics  in  the 
Catholic  school  and  enable  them  to  give  to  others  the  convinc- 
ing facts  relative  to  the  necessity  of    its    existence.      Catholics 
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should  pass  it  on  to  their  non-Catholic  friends.  Fair-minded 
seekers  for  Catholic  truth  will  welcome  it.  It  is  certain  to  dis- 
sipate prejudice  and  to  operate  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  its  school  system  as  well  as  of  the 
principles  and  ideals  in  education  for  which  they  both  stand. 

Dr.  Ryan,  as  author  of  this  book,  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  whole  Catholic  body  of  America  for  the  splendid  service 
which  he  has  performed  in  the  preparation  of  this  popular 
apologetic  concerning  Catholic  education. 


The  Evolution  of  the  Tuberculosis  Clinic 

Unlike  the  average  medical  dispensary,  the  tuberculosis 
clinic  has  almost  since  its  very  inception  put  forward  two  ideals: 
first,  the  accurate  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis;  and  secondly,  the 
education  of  the  patient.  The  tuberculosis  clinic  has  not  gener- 
ally been  considered  in  this  country  primarily  as  a  place  for 
treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

The  tuberculosis  class,  as  originated  by  Doctor  Pratt  of  Bos- 
ton, has  been  utilized  as  a  means  for  treatment.  The  class 
method  of  treatment  is  that  of  an  intensive  dispensary  where 
personal  attention  is  given  to  patients  at  much  more  frequent 
intervals  than  could  be  the  case  in  the  ordinary  clinic.  As  such 
the  class  has  its  distinct  value,  but  one  may  raise  the  question  of 
the  limited  sphere  of  influence  of  the  class  method,  particularly 
on  account  of  the  expense. 

The  development  of  tuberculosis  clinic  procedure  in  this 
country  has  been  a  slow  and  somewhat  painstaking  one.  Such 
organizations  as  the  New  York  Association  of  Tuberculosis 
Clinics  have  done  much  to  develop  standards.  In  the  clinic, 
however,  as  in  private  practice,  the  personality  of  the  examining 
physician  and  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  examination 
counts  for  so  much  that  one  sometimes  is  apt  to  discount  equip- 
ment, training,  and  possibly  even  experience.  Some  physicians 
can  conduct  a  clinic  under  a  tree  with  a  thermometer,  a  stethe- 
scope  and  a  portable  scale.  Others  are  helpless  in  the  best 
equipped  building. 
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The  publication  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
of  its  handbook  (Pamphlet  No.  107)  on  "Tuberculosis  Dispensary 
Method  and  Procedure,"  has  helped  considerably  to  develop 
better  standards.  As  is  pointed  out  in  this  book,  the  function  of 
the  dispensary  is  not  primarily  that  of  a  relief  station  nor  even 
that  of  a  hospital  admission  bureau.  Its  principal  function  is  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  first  and  foremost,  and  secondly,  the 
education  of  the  patient  and  his  family. 
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With  this  conception  of  the  clinic  in  mind,  the  last  five  years 
have  seen  some  interesting  modifications  of  the  original  tubercu- 
losis dispensary.  The  difficulty  of  getting  people  to  go  to  the 
clinic  has  necessitated  the  invention  of  devices  to  bring  the  clinic 
to  the  people.  The  traveling  clinic  is  one  of  these  devices.  The 
tuberculosis  consultant  is  another.     It  is  difficult  to  determine 
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sometimes  whether  to  label  a  particular  device — a  traveling 
clinic,  a  traveling  consultant,  an  occasional  clinic,  or  what  not. 
They  all  have  the  same  end,  however. 

In  some  instances,  the  clinic  is  on  wheels,  fully  equipped, 
with  doctor  and  nurse  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  permanent 
dispensary.  In  other  cases,  the  nurse  and  the  doctor  travel  to- 
gether carrying  their  equipment  and  setting  them  up  at  will  in 
schoolhouse,  church,  city  hall,  public  building,  vacant  store,  or 
elsewhere.  In  still  others,  the  consultant  alone  goes  to  the  doctor 
and  advises  with  him  either  by  appointment  or  otherwise. 
Then,  there  are  instances  where  the  physicians  are  asked  to 
bring  their  patients  to  the  consultants,  either  at  a  fixed  time  or 
whenever  they  are  ready  to  do  so.  All  of  these  devices  have 
grown  out  of  the  need  for  case-finding  and  for  bringing  the 
facilities  for  diagnosis  to  everyone  who  wished  them. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  clinic  will  probably 
be  the  temporary  medical  examination  station  set  up  for  a  day 
or  a  week  in  school,  church  or  elsewhere,  and  manned  by  volun- 
teer corps  of  physicians  designed  to  cover  in  a  rapid  campaign 
the  population  of  a  given  area  with  a  complete  physical  exam- 
ination. The  permanent  clinic  will  probably  always  find  a  place 
in  the  tuberculosis  machinery  of  a  community,  but  the  wise 
tuberculosis  secretary  will  also  listen  very  closely  to  the  experi- 
ence of  community  after  community  where  the  clinic  is  being 
brought  by  one  means  or  another  to  the  people. 


They  were  humble  folk,  feeding  the  farmhands  with  them- 
selves at  the  first  table.  The  new  hired  man  had  no  sooner  seat- 
ed himself  than  he  began  reaching  for  food  and  getting  ready 
for  business. 

"Hold  on,"  said  the  head  of  the  house  sternly.  "We  are  in 
the  habit  of  saying  something  here  before  we  eat." 

"Go  right  ahead,"  said  the  farmhand  as  he  cut  his  meat. 
"You  can't  say  nothin'  that'll  take  away  my  appetite." 
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"The  Voice" 

Bright  rose  the  sun  o'er  Gabriels  Mount  on  the  morning  of 
May  9th  and  crimson  looked  the  Sanatorium  in  old  Sol's  golden 
rays.  A  dead  calm  rested  on  hill  and  valley  save,  for  the  chirp- 
ing of  the  robin,  that  welcome  harbinger  of  Spring.  Peace,  too, 
reigned  over  all  for,  has  not  Nature,  so  to  speak,  raised  her 
mountainous  bulwarks  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  plain 
and  to  protect  the  natural  hamlet  from  the  onslaughts  of  the 
ever  creeping  artificial  city. 


WINDSOR  CASTLE.  ENGLAND 


All,  then,  in  Gabriels  Sanatorum  was  quiet  on  the  day  we 
mention.  Surrounded  by  chain  after  chain  of  mountains,  it 
nestles  in  its  monastic  seclusion  amongst  the  tall  green  pine  and 
balsam  of  the  Adirondacks.  Far  from  the  noise  of  the  crowded 
city,  its  peace  is  all  but  unbroken. 

Towards  noon  the  air  was  filled  with  whisperings  of  Mr. 
Dempsey,  buzz-z-z-z,  Newark,  Schenectady,  etc. 

What  did  all  this  mean?  What  Dempsey?  Why,  Jack 
Dempsey,  the  world's  champion,  the  fighter.     Wrhat  is  that  box 
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he  is  working  on?     Oh!  that's  some  new  device  for  muscle  de- 
velopment. 

Buzz-z-z-z-z-z-,  we  heard  again.  What  is  that?  Why,  a 
bee,  of  course,  and  that  box  is  nothing  more  than  a  modern  bee- 
hive. 

"Oh,  I  just  heard  a  man  speaking  in  Newark,"  said  someone. 
"We  expect  to  hear  a  concert  in  Schenectady  at  2  (/clock,"  re- 
marked the  supposedly  Jack  Dempsey. 

What  a  jumble!  Here  was  a  man  who  was  Jack  Dempsey, 
yet  was  unlike  any  of  the  pictures  we  have  seen  of  the  Champ. 
Here,  again,  was  a  box  that  was  at  once  a  muscle  developer  and 
a  bee-hive.  Somebody  had  heard  a  man  talking  in  Newark  and 
we  were  yet  to  hear  a  concert  in  Schenectady.  Who  ever  heard 
the  like?     Impossible! 

Gradually,  however,  the  jumble  was  explained.  Mr. 
Dempsey  was  not  the  lighter,  yet,  to  the  patients  he  always  will 
be  greater,  for,  with  his  magic  touch  has  he  not  brought  the  big 
city  of  New  York  as  well  as  other  large  cities  right  to  the  dis- 
tant and  secluded  Sanatorium  at  Gabriels.  He  is  a  Mr.  T.  W. 
Dempsey  of  Brooklyn,  a  Departmental  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Edison  Company  and  a  great  friend  of  the  Sisters. 
The  box  on  which  he  was  working  was  a  radio-phone  set,  donat- 
ed by  Samuel  G.  Rhodes,  Assistant  Vice-President  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Company.  The  set  has  been  installed  in  the  Sana- 
torium for  the  benefit  of  the  patients.  The  patients  express  their 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Rhodes  for  the  untold  pleasure  which  the  instru- 
ment has  brought  to  their  lives. 

We  now  believe  it  possible  to  hear  a  man  talking  in  Newark 
as  we  believe  that  a  concert  may  be  heard  in  Schenectady,  though 
many  miles  away,  because  "hearing,"  in  this  case,  "is  believing." 
Since  the  instrument  has  been  installed,  we  have  heard  many 
beautiful  concerts. 

So,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  hours,  science  defeated  the 
efforts  of  these  giant  mountain  guardians,  for,  what  once  was 
the  distant  and  secluded  Sanatorium  may  now  become  a  part  of 
our  largest  cities  by  the  simple  adjustment  of  the  radio-phone. 

— A  Patient. 


Tuberculosis  Service  Flag  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels 


Arnold  A.  Weston 

John  Goldhammer 

Albert  Ochse  Co. 

Kaye  &  Ernstein  Co. 

Louis  Rosenheim 

Michael  C.  Bouvier  &  Co. 

Hugo  Blumenthal 

J.  L.  Nightwine 

J.  A.  Rooney 

R.  D.  Benson 

C.  Pardee 

Louis  N.  Hartog 

DeForest  Brothers 

James  B.  Re  gan 

E.  La  Montagne's  Sons 

Charles  N.  Harris 

J.  Harvey  Ladew 

J.  J.  Rogers 

O.  J.  Gude 

James  Ward 

William  C.  Orr 

L.  Vogelstein  &  Co. 

Henry  Lorsch 

John  J.  Dalton 


George  Busse 
Arthur  J.  Kavanagh 
Frederick  Ludewig  Co. 
J.  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 
George  S.  Brewster 
Lyman  H.  Treadway 
Louis  Marshall 
Louis  Payne 
Robert  E.  Jennings 
Otto  H.  Kahn 
Henri  Bendel 
Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 
Hopper  &  Koen  Co. 
William  G.  Wilcox 
Charles  S.  Sabin 
Simon  Uhlman 
H.  J.  Chapman 
Louis  C.  Krauthoff 
C.  F.  Dieterich 
Henry  L.  Hotchkiss 
T.  L.  Watson 
James  G.  Carney 
Herman  Elsas 
William  Hughes  &  Co. 


Our  Roll  of  Honor 


*His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Farley 

*Rt.  Reverend  Henry  Gabriels,  D.  D. 

Rt.  Reverend  Joseph  H.Conroy,  D.D. 

*William  R.  Grace 

Mrs.  William  R.  Grace 

*John  W.  Mackay 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb 

*Anthony  Brady 

*Mrs.  Anthony  Brady 

*Paul  Smith,  Sr. 

*Mrs.  Ida  Barry  Ryan 

*Mrs.  Anne  Kerin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  F.  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Grace 

Raphael  Grace 

Clarence  Mackay 

Phelps  Smith 

Paul  Smith,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cox  Brady 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Agar 

*David  McClure 

Mrs.  David  McClure 

*Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

*James  C.  Farrell 

Mrs.  James  C.  Farrell 

Henry  Conley 

Edward  Conley 

*Edward  Smith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  DeLancy  Kane 

Miss  Georgine  Iselin 

*Miss  Annie  Leary 

*William  B.  McElroy 

Mrs.  William  B.  McElroy 

Miss  Elizabeth  Steward  Hamilton 

Mrs.  Henry  James 


Mrs.  Joseph  Sinnott 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Walsh 

Thomas  F.  Ryan 

Samuel  Sachs 

Mrs.  Peter  Doelger 

*Mrs.  R.  P.  Huntingdon 

William  H.  Gelshenan 

Mrs.  Henry  Haggerty 

John  J.  McGrane 

*John  D.  Crimmins,  Sr. 

W.  Bourke  Cochran 

John  F.  O'Brien 

Thomas  F.  Conway 

Thomas  B.  Cotter 

Mortimer  Schiff 

Miss  L.  G.  Tiffany 

Henry  Phipps 

*Adrian  Iselin,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Smith 

Mrs.  Seton  Henry 

Mrs.  John  Kelly 

*William  E.  Kerin 

Miss  K.  C.  Broderick 

*John  T.  McDonough 

*Peter  H.  Malone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Farrelly 

Miss  Louise  Loree 

Miss  Teresa  O'Donohue 

J.  Louis  Schaefer 

*Daniel  P.  Conway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  Brennen 

*Rt.  Rev.  Matthew  A.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Michael  Brennen 

*Anson  R.  Flower 

*Daniel  Cunningham 

Mrs.  F.  Burrell  Hoffman 

*Dr.  F.  M.  Noble 

Mrs.  L.  Noble 
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H.  D.  Stevens 

Miss  Mary  Reilly 

Senator  Murphy 

*James  Douglas 

Walter  Guest  Kellogg 

*James  G.  Johnson 

*Frank  Walgering 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sheehan 

*Roswell  P.  Flower 

*Laurence  Bardon 

Edward  Eyre 

John  L.  Smith 

George  Smith 

Mrs.  Delancy  Howland 


Mrs.  Edward  Rowan 
Mrs.  John  Kelly 
Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes,  Sr. 
Edmund  Fitzgerald 
*Francis  Higgins 
John  Goodson 
*Miss  Grace  Dodge 
Mrs.  J.  J.  I.  McLoughlin 
Mrs.  John  Goodwin 
Mrs.  B.  Conway 
Miss  Elizabeth  Shanahan 
Henry  Heide,  Sr. 
Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell 


'Deceased 


Advisory  Medical  Committee 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 

Dr.  Constantine  Maguire,  120  E.  6th  Street,  New  York 

Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith,  40  W.  47th  Street,  New  York 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  66  W.  52nd  Street,  New  York 

Dr.  William  T.  McManis,  612  W.  179th  Street,  New  York 

Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick,  738  Pine  Street,  Phila.,  Penn. 

Dr.  John  Joseph  Shea,  302  West  12th  Street,  New  York 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  110  W.  74th  Street,  New  York 

Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  16  W.  95th  Street,  New  York 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Burke,  1092  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Damien  Masson,  Sherbrooke  Street,  W.  Montreal 

Dr.  Z.  H.  Ethier,  665  Mountain  Street,  Montreal 

*Dr.  F.  M.  Noble,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Cornelius  J.  Tyson,  11  East  48th  Street,  New  York 

Dr.  Robert  S.  MacDonald,  135  Margaret  St.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell,  9  West  49th  Street,  New  York 

Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes,  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York 


'Deceased. 
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"The  Vision" 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Aladdin  Cinema  Company  of 
Malone  the  Sanatorium  has  been  presented  with  a  new  motion- 
picture  projector  of  the  latest  type.  Our  former  machine,  pro- 
cured from  the  same  company  when  pictures  were  first  intro- 
duced last  fall  as  a  permanent  recreational  feature  at  the  Sana- 
torium, had  been  giving  excellent  service  and  we  had  no  com- 
plaint; the  manufacturers,  however,  with  their  customary  kindly 
interest  in  our  welfare  decided  to  give  us  a  new  one  of  the  most 
approved  construction.  For  this  useful  and  valued  gift  and  for 
many  other  marks  of  courteous  attention  in  the  past  we  make 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  Aladdin  Company  in  general 
and  to  Mr.  Bryant,  the  President,  in  particular. 

The  "Movies"  are  now  an  important  part  of  the  life  at  the 
Sanatorium ;  exhibitions  are  given  regularly  once  a  week  and 
frequently  oftener  when  special  numbers  are  booked.  Since  the 
advent  of  warm  weather  we  have  been  able  to  enjoy  open-air 
performances — a  large  portable  screen  is  erected  in  front  of  the 
main  building  and  the  program  can  be  easily  followed  from  the 
upper  and  lower  porches.  The  problem  of  obtaining  suitable 
films  has  not  yet  been  fully  solved  but  through  the  active  interest 
of  Messrs.  Sweeney  and  Whelan,  who  have  co-operated  heartily 
from  the  beginning,  we  have  been  able  to  secure  gratis  several 
productions  of  the  first  rank  such  as  "Perjury,"  "Over  the  Hill," 
"A  Connecticut  Yankee,"  "Scrap  Iron,"  "Peck's  Bad  Boy,"  and 
others.  The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  has  favored  us 
with  "American  Catholics  In  The  War  and  Reconstruction,"  an 
instructive  picture,  and  more  recently  we  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  that  powerful  masterpiece,  "The  Victim,"  produced  by 
the  Catholic  Art  Association.  The  motion-picture  entertain- 
ments at  the  "San"  are  in  charge  of  a  committee  composed  of  a 
priest,  Rev.  Austin  B.  Dignam  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  a  layman, 
Mr.  James  J.  Greene  of  New  York  City,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Daniel 
F.  Twomey  of  New  York  City. 
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In  The  Valley 

(SAN  JOAQUIN) 

By  Lucy  Angela  M.  Borst 
Shining  roads  like  silver  threads 

Winding  thro'  the  valley, 
Distance  an  enchantment  spreads 

For  a  glorious  rally 
To  the  mountains,  we  can  sight 
From  afar  the  "Range  of  Light." 

Listen  to  the  secret  singing 

Of  a  river  underground, 
Nature  in  her  triumph  bringing 

Forth  the  new  and  more  profound, 
Leads  her  river  all  unseen, 
Plays  her  "Symphony  of  Green." 

Palm  trees  in  a  reverent  row, 

Clean  and  free  from  craven  cares, 

Watch  us  as  we  swiftly  go, 

Never  pausing  in  their  prayers, 

Toward  the  vast  encirclirg  blue 

Ever  worshipful  and  true. 

Fair  alfalfa  fields  we  flee, 

Homeland  of  the  honey  bees; 
Cornfields  waving  like  the  sea, 

Noble  oaks  await  the  breeze, 
Wild  sunflowers  seize  the  gold, 
All  the  sunshine  they  can  hold. 

Mystic  shade  of  olive  groves, 

There  long  buried-years  asleep ; 
Watch  the  patient  herd  that  roves 

Sunny  pastures;  vineyards  creep, 
Citrus  orchards  not  out-done, 
Prune  trees  purpling  in  the  sun. 
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Lo,  the  mountains!  beauteous  rise; 

We  have  dreamed  the  angels  love, 
Purest  whiteness,  but  their  eyes, 

Humble  grey  softer  than  dove, 
Surely  they  this  color  bless, 
Folded  like  a  bridal  dress. 

Here  the  sunkist  orange  groves 

Warmly  press  the  foothills'  side, 

In  the  shady,  hidden  coves, 
Nature's  favorites  abide, 

Inexhaustless  is  her  grace, 

Every  shrub  and  flower  its  place. 

While  the  ruddy  gold  increases 
In  the  west,  we  turn  away ; 

'T  is  the  soul  that  now  releases 
Joy  that  ever  comes  to  stay; 

Homeward  in  the  day's  last  gleam, 

San  Joaquin!     San  Joaquin! 


Don't  Go  To  Frettin' 

Don't  you  go  frettin'  caze  yo'  skin  am  black, 
Frettin'  neber  rolls  de  troubles  off  yo'  back, 
What  comes  if  de  chilluns  mock  an'  jibe  and  boo? 
Shucks;  dey's  only  chilluns,  jes  de  same  as  you! 
Chilluns  neber  knows  how  deep  their  words  can  bite, 
Don'  you  go  to  frettin'  case  you  isn't  white ! 
Don'  you  mind  dem,  honey!     Mammy  lubs  her  chile, 
Lubs  yo'  little  lips  dat  pout,  lubs  yo'  eyes  dat  smile. 
Up  in  heben  all  dey  asks  is,  "Am  yo'  duty  done?" 
Lots  of  little  kinky  heads  bobbin  roun'  de  Throne. 
'Sides — I'se  just  been  thinkin' — if  I  remember  right 
Ain't  no  place  in  de  Good  Book  says  dat  God  am  white. 

— Selected 
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A  Requiem 

(Pope  Benedict's  Death) 

(From  The  Ogdensburg  News) 

Toll  slow  the  mournful  knell. 

Toll  slow;  toll  slow; 
Our  pope,  Rome's  king,  lies  dead. 
His  blessed  soul  hath  fled 
And  our  sad  hearts  are  wed 
This  day  to  woe. 
A  wail  swells  with  the  breeze 
Gloom  clouds  the  sky 
Two  hundred  million  souls 
Weep  with  the  bell  that  tolls — 
Mourn  as  its  knell  unfolds 
The  sad  good-by. 
Good-by,  alas!  how  hard 
To  say  good-by; — 
To  part  from  those  we  know, 
To  smile  through  tears  that  flow 
And  hear  that  knell  of  woe 
Good-by,  good-by. 
Good-by!     O  God  what  scenes 
Of  pain,  of  woe 
These  simple  words  portray 
What  thoughts,  what  griefs  convey. 
Whole  pangs  alone  allay 
Sad  tears  that  flow. 
Good-by,  O  pontiff  great! 
For  thee  we  weep. 
Yet  from  our  thorns  of  grief 
Sweet  buds  of  hope  now  creep, 
To  ever  fragrant  keep 
Thy  saintly  sleep. 
Oh!  God,  can  children  cease 
To  mourn,  to  weep 
For  father  good  and  kind? 
Can  feeble  nature  find 
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Bonds  strong  enough  to  bind 

The  power  of  grief. 

No,  No;  though  hope  assuage 

Death's  cruel  blow, 

Pain  seems  forever  fed 

Yet  mem'ry  for  the  dead 

Will  ever  hold  fast  wed 

The  heart  to  woe. 

Then  toll  the  mournful  knell 

With  measure  slow. 

Our  pope,  Rome's  king,  lies  dead 

His  blessed  soul  hath  fled 

And  our  sad  hearts  are  wed 

This  day  to  woe. 


Prayer  for  a  Little  Home 

By  Florence  Bone 

God  send  us  a  little  home, 
To  come  back  to  when  we  roam. 
Low  walls  and  fluted  tiles, 
Wide  windows,  a  view  for  miles. 
Red  firelight  and  deep  chairs, 
Small  white  beds  upstairs — 
Great  talk  in  little  nooks, 
Dim  colors,  rows  of  books. 
One  picture  on  each  wall, 
Not  many  things  at  all. 
God  send  us  a  little  ground, 
Tall  tree  standing  round. 
Homely  flowers  in  brown  sod, 
Overhead,  Thy  stars,  Oh  God! 
God  bless,  when  winds  blow, 
Our  home,  and  all  we  know. 
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An  Irishman  invalided  from  the  war  was  asked  by  one  of  his 
relatives  what  struck  him  most  about  the  battles  he  took  part  in. 

"What  struck  me  most?"  said  Patrick.  "Sure  it  was  the 
large  number  of  bullets  flying  around  that  didn't  hit  me." 


MYGALL  HENZII,  AN  AMIABIE  BEDFFLLOW  OF  THE  MEXICANS 

A  jury  recently  met  to  inquire  into  a  case  of  suicide.  After 
sitting  throughout  the  evidence,  the  twelve  men  retired,  and 
after  deliberating  returned  with  the  following  verdict:  "The 
jury  are  all  of  one  mind — temporarily  insane." 


What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and  mend;  but 
words  once  spoken  can  never  be  recalled. 
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Mary  the  Dawn, 

Christ  the  Perfect  Day. 
Mary  the  Gate, 

Christ  the  Heavenly  Way. 
Mary  the  Root, 

Christ  the  Mystic  Vine. 
Mary  the  Grape, 

Christ  the  Sacred  Wine. 
Mary  the  Wheat-Sheaf, 

Christ  the  Living  Bread. 
Mary  the  Rose-tree, 

Christ  the  Rose  blood-red. 
Mary  the  Fount, 

Christ  the  Cleansing  Flood. 
Mary  the  Chalice, 

Christ  the  Saving  Blood. 
Mary  the  Temple, 

Christ  the  Temple's  Lord. 
Mary  the  Shrine, 

Christ  the  God  adored. 
Mary  the  Beacon, 

Christ  the  Haven's  Rest. 
Mary  the  Mirror. 

Christ  the  Vision  Blest. 
Mary  the  Mother, 

Christ  the  Mother's  Son. 
Both  ever  blest  while  endless  ages  run! 


Card  of  Thanks 

The  Sisters  and  patients  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels  express 
their  grateful  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G. 
Rhodes  who  have  recently  presented  a  Radio-phone  set  to  the 
Sanatorium. 

Thanks  are  also  extended  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Dempsey  for  install- 
ing the  instrument. 


ADVERTISEMEXTS. 


Kirk-Maher  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PURITY  ICE  CREAM 

□ 

MALONE  PLATTSBURGH 

WATERTOWN  MASSENA 

UTICA  ONEONTA 


Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Sulphite  Pulp 
Solid  Manila  Folding  Box  Boards 
Heavy  Manilas  Tag  Board 

Double  Manila  Lined  News 

CARTHAGE  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COUNTRY  CLUB 

Brick  Ice  Cream 

Distinctly    Individual 

Golden  Vanilla  Pine  Apple  Tutti  Frutti 

Order    From    Your    Nearest    Dealer 

Albany  Ice  Cream  Company 

Pleasant  Street  Phone  Main  4725  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Ausable  Supply  Company 

GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 

WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL 

Ausable  Forks,  New  York 


AD  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS. 


Rome  Soap  Manufacturing  Co. 

ROME  NEW  YORK 


M.  J.  Shaughnessy,  Pres.  and  Treas.  M.  W.  Shaughnessy,  Vice-Pres. 

F.  L.  Carlisle.  Secretary 


Shaughnessy  Knitting  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Fine  Knitted  Underwear 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


SELLING    AGENT 
ELMER  E.  HARTZELL,  346  Broadway,  New  York  City 


ADVERTISEMEXTS. 


Compliments  of  a 
Passaic  Friend 


COMPLIMENTS 

WEIDMANN  SILK  DYEING  CO. 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


ADVER  TI  SEMEN  TS. 


Phone   Lambert  5658  Res.   Lambert   1864-M 

PATERSON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF  PHILADELPHIA  DIAMOND  GRID  BATTERY 

WM.   E.  ZIEGLER,  Prop. 

GENERATOR,    STARTER   and    MAGNETO    REPAIRS 

THE    CORD    TIRE    BATTERY 

9-11  Bank  Street  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Phone  Passaic  2666 

HYGRADE  BAKERY,  Inc. 

HOME  OF  "MITY  FINE"  BREAD 

FRANK    NITTO,    Secretary 

Cor.  Lexington  and  East  Clifton  Aves.  CLIFTON,  N.  J. 


N.  Y.  TEL.  2260 

KING  &  GERBER  CO. 

BUILDERS    OF 
SILK  DYEING  AND  FINISHING  MACHINERY 

123-127  Montgomery  Street  Paterson,  N.  J. 


PHONE  4422 

HARRIS  &  JAFFE 

PLUMBERS   AND   STEAM   FITTERS   SUPPLIES 
2,  4  and  6  West  Street  Paterson,  N.  J. 


TELEPHONE  4467-J 

KRAMER    AND    KOOGER 

CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS 
998  Madison  Ave.  PATERSON,  N.  J.  119  23rd  Ave. 


ADrilRTISEMENTS 


FOR   THRIFT'S    SAKE 

CO-OPERATE.  WITH  UNCLE  SAM 
USE  THE  NATION'S  BEST  BRAND 

American  Seal  Ready  Mixed  Paint 


onoi 


30C301 


OC301 


3C301 


30 


0E301 


30E30E 


30) 


This  year  THRIFT  with  the  paint  brush  as  its  emblem  will 
be  emphasized  as  never  before.  Paint  with  American  Seal 
Ready  Mixed  Paint  made  from  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  Lead  and 
Zinc — one  coat  will  outwear  two  of  any  other. 

Do  not  allow  a  dealer  to  persuade  you  that  he  has  other 
paints  just  as  good  as  American  Seal  for  less  money,  as  no 
pure  paint  can  be  made  and  sold  at  a  less  price. 

Manufactured  by 

The  Wm.  Connors  Paint  Mfg.  Co. 

1862  TROY.  N.  Y.  1921 


